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COMMENCEMENT AT AMHERST. 





Amuerst, August 10, 1855. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—Having had the privilege of 
attending the Anniversary Exercises of the Am- 
herst Commencement, I embrace the opportunity of 
sending you a few lines, if possible to communicate 
to your readers a part of the pleasure I have re- 
ceived. My own enjoyment of these services has 
been very great, and I believe it is the general im- 
pression that seldom, if ever, have the friends of 
the institution been more pleased and encouraged, 

President Stearns’ Biccalaureate Discourse was 
delivered in the College Chapel on Sunday after- 
noon. It was founded upon the text: ‘‘ Whatsoever 
aman soweth that shall he reap,” and presented 
the conditions upon which success in life depends. 
He enjoined upon the young men some definite ob- 
ject in life, that while they should cultivate their 
powers generally that they might be men, they 
should devote themselves to some object specifically, 
that in one thing at least they might be teachers. 
Form your plans, he said, with reflection, look over 
the whole field, make up your mind after much 
study ; take time to make your decision, better lose 
one or two ycars in settling on your course in life 
than make a mistake or be vacillating afterwards ; 
but when your plan is once formed adhere to it. 
The spirit and habit of perseverence he especially 
commended. Do what you set out todo. If there 
is anything contemptible it is a pewter man, the 
edge of whose purpose is turned by every obstacle 
and every impulse. To these instructions President 
Stearns added other lessons eminently practical and 
Christian in their character, and, in his closing ad- 
dress to the class, told them that they were prob- 
ably to act their parts in a most important period, 
for within the next thirty years, questipns of the 
deepest interest to our country and to mankind are 
to be decided. 

Prize Speaking.—The public exercises of the 
week began with a competition for prizes in de- 
clamation by members of the Freshmen and Sopho- 
more Classes, which was creditably sustained, and 
seemed toaffuri high satisfaction to a large con- 
gregation, composed chiefly of undergraduates and 
their youthful friends. The prizes were awarded 
to Wm. O. Carr and Manning C. Wells, of the 
Sophomore Class; and to A, A. Ellsworth and J. B. 
F, Hobbs, of the Freshman; Carr and Ellsworth 
taking the first prizes of their respective classes. 

Meeting of the Alumni.—The usual business- 
meeting of the undergraduates of the College was 
held on Wednesday morning at an early hour, and 
showed that a large number of the sons of Amherst 
were present, and cherished a lively interest in the 
prosperity of their Alma Mater. A project is on 
foot to raise a fund of $5000 within two years, or of 
$10,000 within three years, $2,800 of the first be- 
ing raised, and a larger sum conditioned upon the 
raising of a larger amount. This fund is to bear 
the name of the Alumni, and its interest to be ad- 
ministered by trustees for the benefit of the Col- 
lege Library. 
Alumni had died during the past year, among 
whom were the names of Rey. John Humphrey, 
Rey. Ruben Tinker, and Rev. Henry Lobdell, M. D. 
lo the last-named gentleman the College are in- 


It was announced that twelve of the | 


out with the needful words. He does not hesitate, 
but speaks in a half-extemporizing way ; the 
ladies look up pleased, the young men have their 
features all ready to break out into sonorous laugh- 
ter, the plain men look to him with open mouth 
and wrinkled brow, and in their seriously-preplexed 
countenances you read that if they do not compre- 
hend, they think there is something to be compre- 
hended, and perhaps have or are about to have 
some inkling of it. You can understand, after 
hearing him, how he could be the most interesting 
of lecturers with the worst of lectures. But, with 
all his mysticism, he has the power of saying 
things with a vigor and precision unattainable by most 
men. His subject was what he humorously called 
a Concio ad Clerum, a word to students and in be- 
half of colleges; and not a few were the beautiful 
and true things he said about the disinterestedness 
of a genuine scholar, and the reverence felt for the 
college, and an education above them by the men of 
toil. 

Commencement.—I have reserved but little space 
and less time in which to speak of the exercises of 
the graduating class; they were such as to afford 
the most pleasing presage as to the future. Among 
their performances were some of marked promise, 
and the valedictory addresses by Huasket Derby, of 
Boston, were graceful tributes from a generous na- 
ture to the officers of the College, which could not 
fail to have touched their hearts. The sentiments 
of respect and affection expressed to the President, 
the ex-President, and Professor Jewett, who has 
recently exchanged the life of a professor for that of 
a pastor, were highly honorable to both parties, 
and seem to be characteristic of the institution. | 

The Dinner.—After the exercises of the gradu- | 
ating class, the corporation dinner was served ona | 
beautiful piece of table-land in the rear of the Col- | 
lege edifices, underneath a tent reared for the pur- | 
pose. The diner being ended, President Stearns | 
invited the Alumni and their guests to an intellect- | 
| ual entertainment, He began by expressing his deep 
| sense of obligations to the faculty and students for 
the manner in which he had been received by them, | 
| and, by complimentary allusions, called up a num- 
ber of gentlemen, beginning with Dr. Hitchcock, 

the late President. President Stearns acquitted 
| himself with a grace and readiness of wit on this 
occasion which affurded his friends the utmost’ 
| satisfaction. The beauty of the landscape spread 
| around our out-door dinner-table, the close neigh- 
borhood of the College walls, the hilarity and bro- | 
| therly feeling prevailing, made that afternoon all | 
| that could be desired as a great family reiinion, and 
| a bright spot in the memory of Alma Mater. May 
| it be a presage of harmony, usefulness, and honor 
| to the administration of the new President. Am- 
| herst College never had fairer prospects or stood 
| stronger in the affections of her sons and the con- | 
‘fidence of the public. Presided over by a gentle- 
}man who brings from the oldest to the youngest | 
| Colleges of the commonwealth a ripened scholarship, 
, and from the community in which he has exercised 
} unspotted reputation, 

_with a corps of able teachers, and with an Alumni , 
that have carried her name with distinguished 
honor into all the walks of professional life, this in- | 
stitution will work out for herself a character and | 








a successful miuistry, an 


| substantial rival. 


| and met at Milan and Venice. 


| the arts of Austria statecraft. 


and expecting large reinforcements upon the Austrian 
| arrangement, had retired from before Kars, probably 


| guidance, there was some months since the almost cer- 


large course of defined actien. It is now notorious 
that, amongst other things, there has been a large 
amount of credulity, almost indicating a willingness 
to be deceived and cheated, in the Aberdeen and suc- 
ceeding ministry. Our statesmen are in this fix; either 
they distrusted Austria or they did not. If the latter, 
then they appear to be resolutely idiotic ; if they did, 
then they have in effect been bluadering traitors 
Worst of all, there is not among the influential middle 
classes generally, either the clear knowledge of what 
is implied in this struggle, or active patriotism enough 
to enforce a courageous and literal policy upon the 
government. Beside this “ Her Majesty’s opposition” 
are practically just nowhither. Lord Derby, and his 
lieutenant in the Common’s House, will neither indicate 
a policy upon which they would act, nor enforce a 
poliey upon the ministry, which they will viturperate 
and harrass, but not yet venture to displace. All the 
while there is really no People’s party—no popular 
leaders, to collect what outside force there is, and 
make of it Power within the walls of Parliament. 

The conspiring despots, though not in immediate 
danger, are ill at ease. The Czar shows that he know® 
where he ought to be stricken, and draws the chains 
tighter at Warsaw. The Administrative Council of 
Poland is dissolved by ukase, and new imperial com- 
missioners appointed to direct education and ecclesiae- 
tical affairs. Political misdemeanants are to be tried 
by courts martial. The Austrian government shows 
ite cruelty and cowardice by the judicial murder of 
the patriot soldier Calvi. He had returned to his na- 
tive land a short time since, was discovered by the 
police, and condemned to death at Mantua. The Avs 
trian garrisons in Italy are being strengthened, and 
the bound victim is to be crushed, if he moves, by sol 
diers which were to fight Russia forsooth under the 
treaty of Dec. 2! King Bomba, too, is uneasy, sus- 
pecting, as it is eaid, his own body guard, and haunted 
by the ghost of Murat, and by apprehensions of a more 
The press is most closely watched, 
and all news unfavorable to Russia suppressed. 

It is stated that the central assemblies of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian provinces, practically dissolved since 
1848, are to be convoked. These assemblies were ac- 
corded to his*Italian subjects by Francis I., in 1815, | 
They gave some ex: | 
pression to the natural mind. This revival of insti- 
tutions, bearing in the same slight degree a representa- | 
tive character, cannot be anything more than one of | 





The news of the expected catastrophe in Asia Minor 
has not been received. The Russians, 30,000 strong, 


in accordance with the Napoleonic Shalegg. If Kars | 
is passed by there is the more danger for Erzeroum, 
A warning voice as to danger in this quarter was 
raised months since, by the traveler who reported so 
pleasantly on the American mission, whose center is 
at Oroomiah; and yet, with moderate help, and some 


tain prospect of decided Turkish success in Asia Minor. 
There is no news of any moment from the enormous 
combined ficet in the Baltic. There are in all 101 
ships and 2,500 guns. So far as ordinary mortals can 
see, three-fourths of this panding fleet might be at work | 
in the Kuxine, the rest esufficing to keep the door 





against the Russian in the Baltic. }* : : ‘ 
_ the year preceding; and we might as well look in | 


+ 


THE EVANGELIST’S STATISTICS. 





A writer in the Evangelist of a fortnight since, 


lebted for some large and beautiful specimens of , 4 destiny worthy of her position in the center of | furnishes a chapter of statistics so remarkable in | 


the remains of ancient Nineveh, and it was an- 
nounced to the meeting by a letter from Dr. Hitch- 
cock, that the same lamented young missionary of 
the cross had procured others, which were now on 
their way to this way country. 

The Three Orations.—The hours of Wednesday 
were occupied, with but short intermissions, by the 
delivery of orations by Rev. F. D. 
Professor elect of Harvard University, by Rev. J. 
P, Thompson, of New-York, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Esq. Professor Huntington’s was the 
address to the Alumni, he bcing himself an Alumnus 
of this institution. His subject was, Common 


Sense, its authority, and its functions; but this will 


convey little idea of the varied interest of this re- 
markable production, It afforded him an oppor- 
tunity to expose some of the well-known weaknesses 


and liabilities of educated men, which he did most | 
graphically and wholesomely; it enabled him to | 
vindicate the real dignity and often the surpassing | 
beauty of common things, and to set forth the claims | 
of that high and Christian scholarship which re- | 


cognizes the relations between knowledge and wis- 
dom, and all learning and life, and by maintaining a 
just proportionateness, brings down the brightest 
excellencies to the humblest uses. It was a worthy 
discourse upon the sense of common things, and the 
sense common to the well-balanced and well-inform- 
ed men of every cultivated community; and it 
showed that genius was never more splendid than 
when investing with its many-colored lights the 
common pursuits of men—things which the vain 
overlook, and the superficial alone affect to despise. 
The address was received with universal appro- 
bation, and the most flattering testimonials of ad- 
miration and delight. It was plain that Alma Mater 
was proud of her son, and the Alumni of their 
brother. He will be followed to the College pulpit 
of old Harvard, the sphere of his futare labors, not 
only by admiring eyes, but by many praying hearts, 
that God through him may give the Gospel access 
to those youthful minds which, Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, and year after year, shall assemble in the 
College Chapel. His addresses the present year at 
Yale and now at Amherst will give Professor Hunt- 
ington the confidence of men, who, passing by dif- 
ferences of name and antagonism of party, are dis- 
posed to recognize the Spirit of Obrist wherever 
they find it, and bid God speed to every good work 
undertaken in the name of Christ. 

Rev. J. P. Thompson repeated before the Society 
of Inquiry his admirable discourse upon the “ Unity 
of the Race.” It has been already justiy charac- 
terized as an elaborate and convincing argument, 
compacted from materials furnished by the most 
recent investigations upon the fields of Science, 
history, and philosophy. It received also, at Mr. 
Thompeon’s hands, a most happy application to the 
subject of missions. Philanthropy rests upon it as 
its basis ; and as polytheism stands connected with 
the theory of diverse origins of the human race 80 
does Christianity with the doctrine of unity, 

Mr. Thompson was followed by the fascinating 
but incomprehensible Emerson. His address was 
looked forward to with curiosity, listened to with 
pleasure, and remembered with wonder. His de- 
liberate, distinct, artless, and sincere way of speak- 
ing, steals the hearts of the audience before they 
are aware. He stands before the congregation in a 
Somewhat awkward posture, his papers lie confused 
sekee hie, he makes you feel that if he has not 
Fe oe he very likely will, but whether he 
poste e will go on to the end, for he has 

ng to say, and his good genius will help him 


| New-England, and in the midst of the most beauti- 
| ful scenery the eye can rest upon. It is a further | 
warrant for the success of this College that her sons , 
| cherish her fortunes with such filial regards. The | 
| graduating class of the present year have subscribed | 
$1700 towards the erection of an Alumni Hall, and | 
this important enterprise beginning thus cannot 


Huntington, | fail of a speedy accomplishment, while the spirit 


| that prompted this generosity is a guarantee that 
| Amherst will be all her sons can make her, and 


| more than her founders dreamed. M. S. N. 





— ee = 
FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Enewanp, July 25, 1855. 
| Tue news is still, that there isno news. At Sevas- 
| topol the besieged and the besiegers are almost liter- 
| ally face to face. The end of this great duel would 
seem to be as far off as ever. The Allies cannot take 
| the city. The Russians cannot purge their soil of the 
invader. An experienced officer, writing to a military 
' friend, characterizes the new commander and describes 
| the situation thus : 
| «General Simpson is all very well in his way, and 
| would, no doubt, make a very excellent divisional 
_ commander, but he lacks the experience, the boldness 
_ of judgment, and the decision of character, requisite 
for the leader of an army like this. He is cautious, 
| and so long as he commands us, the enemy will never 
| either gain a victory or drive us one inch out of our 
present position. The Russians and ourselves are like 
| two chess-players who have brought their contest to 
, what is called ‘stale mate’; neither can hurt the other, 
but neither can advance his own interest one iota. 
| Mark my words when I tell you t! at we are both now 
| Waiting for a mistake on the part of our adversary, and 
the firat that makes that mistake will lose.” 

This officer speaks confidently to the effect that he 
should have been writing from the interior of Sevas- 
| topol had General Eyre been largely supported, when 
| his brigade effected a lodgment in the houses about 
| the Cemetery. £ 

It is felt that a new phase in affairs have been en- 
tered upon by the now open secession of Austria. At 
least the conditions of the war are essentially altered ; 
but whether this will be practically recognized by 
France and England is altogether uncertain. Austria 
and Prussia, always animated by jealousy, and in- 
triguing against each other for German predominance, 
under the patronage of Russia, are now exchanging 
compliments, and Russia is in one accord. According to 
the Debats, Count Nesselrode is eulogistic of Count 
Buol and of Austria, far beyond the eulogies of ordi- 
nary diplomacy. All this is false and hallow enough ; 
but yet has its own reality. The Emperor of Austria 
greeted the man of Paris on the “ fall of Sevastopol,” 
and he now greets the Russian Emperor on the suc- 
cessful resistance of the great fortress and arsenal. 
The Russian reciprocates, by treating the Austrian oc- 
cupation of the Principalities as a fact altogether ac- 
ceptable to Russia, and declares, so far from having 
any hostile feeling against Austria, that as Russian 
armies have been, so they may be again at the service 
of the Government of Vienna! What the vigorous 
and plain-speaking Earl of Durham, in 1816, called 
the rotten and putrid carcase of exploded legitimacy, 
is again, if possible, to be bound together by the ties 
of a holy alliance. Imperfect and ill-consolidated lib- 
eralism, as represented by France and England, is the 
object of fear and of bitterest hatred; but the two 
forces will not yet be permitted to come into contact 
for the life and death grapple. Manifestly, the govern- 
ments of France and of England are not armed for this 
contest. 

There is not largeness of purpose, nor freedom of 
action, nor adequate skill, existing among British 
statesmen, They have not prepared for war, if they 
rightly estimated this inevitable and critical hour for 
Europe; and this is their condemnation. Even now 

















they have not any firm standing ground of policy, or 


| several ways as to merit a little larger examination | 


than we can easily give it in the midst of another 
article. Itis perhaps Carlyle, who says somewhere, 
that tables of statistics may be like sieves for holding 
water. ‘The truth shall run out of them, while you. 
are looking into them.’ A column and a half, more | 
exactly adapted than that of the Evangelist to ful- 

fill this office of statistical tables, we do not remem- | 
ber ever to have met; and yet such is the internal 

confusion and contradiction in the article itself, 

that we are not quite sure whether its chief state-| 


| ments are a series of extraordinary blunders, or of | 
| more extraordinary intentional mystifications, Our 


readers shall judge. 
The writer says, at the outset, that we first) 
affirmed in this journal, six weeks ago, that the | 
N. S. Presbyterians were dependent upon Con- | 
gregationalists for aid in the common Home 
Missionary work, to the extent of $46,000; thata 
fortnight later we confessed an overcharge of $32,818, | 
reducing this dependence to $13,182; that again, | 
still later, we raised the latter sum to $26,000; and 
that no dependence can be placed on calculations | 
so ‘loose, inconsistent, and conjectural.’ So far, | 
we fully understand his animus and intent, and, 
know what to make of him. Tle is not himself 
mistaken as to what we have said, but he is trying | 
to mislead others. He endeavors to parry or put 
aside the pressure of the facts which we have 
adduced, by a dishonest attempt to show us 
changeful in our calculations, and inconsistent with 
ourselves. Let us re-state the case, as our readers | 
will remember it :— 
In our first computation of the relative contribu- 
tions and receipts of the Congregationalists and the 
N. S. Presbyterians, to and from the treasury | 
at New-York, we were led into an error, by a! 
misunderstanding of what was intended on the part | 
of the gentleman who, at our request, had compiled | 
from the report the tables which we needed. This 
error we acknowledged, and publicly corrected, the | 
instant it was discovered; an example which the 
writer in the Hoangelist has not, as yet, had the | 
manliness to follow, in regard to hiown demon- 
strated mistakes. We have taken pains since to| 
verify for ourselves each important fact that we | 
have affirmed; and we have made, at a fortnights’ 
interval, two subsequent statements concerning the 
pecuniary aid rendered by Oongregationalists to 
the N. S. Presbyterians, in the Home Missionary 
work. The first was, that reckoning by the 
Cuurcues assisted, the N. S. Presbyterians do not 
pay enough to maintain their own proportion 
of the missionary churches by $24,000; and this is 
exactly true. The second was, that reckoning by 
the Mrvisters assisted, the Presbyterians did not 
pay enough last year to sustain their own propor- 
tion of missionaries by $26,476 ; and this, also, is 
true. And there is no more contradiction or incon- 
sistency between the two statements than there 
would be if we should say that in the Third Pres- 
bytery of New-York there are Twenty-two churches, 
and a fortnight afterwards should add, that in the 
same Presbytery there are Forty-one ministers. 
The distinction was made so palpable in the articles 
that the way-faring man, though a fool, could hardly 
have overlooked it; and none but one bent on 
assailing his opponent at every hazard, would have 
thought of alleging a shadow of inconsistency. A 
man might as well interrupt the scholar who is re- 
peating the multiplication table, by telling him, 
when he says, ‘‘ Twice three are six,” that he con- 
tradicts what he has just said, “Twice two are 
four."—So much for the charge of looseness and 

















inconsistency. It is as purely an invention, we 
wish it were as innocent a one, as a dyspeptic’s 
dream. 

The same writer goes on to compile his own sta- 
tistics, and frame his own tables; and here, as we 
said, we are at a loss to decide whether ignorance 
or art predominates in his treatment. If all his 
errors were not in his own favor, we should think 
it was the former. If he did not singylarly contra- 
dict himself, we should be sure it was the latter. 
It is not of much account either way; not worth 
wasting one’s faculty of conjecture upon. His 
statements are in print; they may speak for them- 
selves. In reply we may with propriety give him a 
little of that vera pro gratis, which a distinguished 
legal authority has translated to mean “The truth, 
for nothing!” 

He says, at the outset, that our comparisons have 
referred to different years, inasmuch as we used the 
List of the Assembly for 1854, and the Report of 
the Society fur 1855; and he plumes himself much 
upon the fact that he has had access before us to 
the Minutes of the N.S. Assembly for 1855, and 
from them has been able to make a more 
accurate exhibit! Now this is certainly as absurd 
as anything outside of Spiritualism can be; too 
absurd to inspire any feeling more grave than that 
which a smile may utter. It is as if a farmer, 
wishing to ascertain how many Irishmen and how 
many Americans he had had in his employment 
during the summer, should simply take the census 
of those who were left with him on the first of 
November; or as if a merchant, in enumerating 
the persons who have had ‘book accounts’ with 
him during the year, should reckon only those 
whose accounts are unsettled at the beginning of 
the next year! To what does the Society’s Report 
of 1855 refer? To that which Aas been done during 
the past year, since April, 1854; to the churches 
aided, and the missionaries sustained, within that 
term. To what does the List of Ministers in the 
Assembly’s minutes of 1855 refer? Is it to those 
who have been Presbyterians, during the past year, 
since April, 1854? Not at all; but to those who 
are N. S. Presbyterians, at the beginning of the 
next year; and who, it is hoped, will remain 
such throughout that year, if reason and Providence 
do net work some change in them. 

Itissimply transparently absurd, therefore, for our 
neighbor to claim any superiority over us, because 
he had the Assembly’s List for 1855, before we did. 





If we had had access to the proof-sheets of that List 
as early as the Stated Clerk himself, or had had the 
immortal Mr. Samuel Weller’s pair of ‘ patent dou- | 
ble-million magnifying gas microscopes’ to discern | 
what was in them before we had seen them, they | 


could not have been of the smallest use to us; for 


the obvious reason that they do not go back over | 
the past yearatall. The Minutes of the proceedings 


in the most stupid of all ways, in which any 
statistical writer ever suffered himself to blunder, he 
means just this, and nothing else: to make an im- 
pression unfavorable to our accuracy, upon unthink- 
ing persons, who may not at once have recognized 
the difference between the Records of the Assembly 
which dolook backward, and the List of the Assem - 
bly which does not look backward a single day! 
to give such persons the notion that we have hast- 
ily adopted a wrong standard of comparison, refer- 
ring in that comparison to different years; and th at 
the number of Presbyterian missionaries appointed 
and employed during the past year was 407, and 
not as we stated, 450!—We have only to say that 
a lawyer who should be guilty of such petty and 
trickish maneuvering as this, to prejudice his oppo- 
nent, would richly deserve to be put over the bar. 
And in all probability he would get his deserts! 

The numbers admitted by this writer do, in fact, 
exactly confirm those stated by ourselves ; or rather 
they surpass them, by One. He says that 407 Mis- 
sionaries of the Society, employed during the last 
year, are found on the roll of the Assembly for the 
present year; or, adding the 6 agents who are N. S 
Presbyterians, 413. Deduct from these 6, who are 
‘foreigners,’ and whom we did not reckon, and it 
leaves 407. Thirty, he says, who are on the roll of 
the assembly for 1854, and who were employed by 
the Home Missionary Society as Presbyterians, to 
serve during all or part of that year, before the end 
of it had left the Assembly. These added to the 
former number make 437. Add now the 14 Presby- 
terians in the Wisconsin Convention, whom we ex- 
pressly stated that we added before, and who are just 
as strictly Presbyterians as Dr. Hatfield or Dr, Skin- 
ner, though not organically connected with the N. 
S. Assembly ; and it makes the whole number of 
Presbyterian missionaries and agents, in commission 
and employment by the H. M. Society, during the 
year ending April Ist, 1855, to be 451 ; or One more 
than we stated three weeks since! And yet this 
writer would make the impression that we have over- 
stated the number, and that he has had in his pri- 
vate possession the only basis for any valid compar- 
ison. We respectfully suggest to so ingenious a 
gentleman to try again ! 

But this is not the whole of the matter. Our 
readers must bear with us while we stop a few more 
of the larger holes im this statistical sieve. The 
writer in the Evangelist is exceedingly wroth with 
our method of averaging the amounts distributed 
from New-York to the Western missionaries. He 
says that such averages are ‘ conjectural,’ and ‘ most 
unreliable ;’ and another coadjutor, in the very next 
column, who seems only ambitious to echo his re- 
sults, and sing treble to his bass, pipes the complaint 
in shriller strains. He says, this last gentleman, that 
we ‘jumble up all the missionaries in one quantity, 
and all the money in another, and then divide, so as 


may do so; but the List of the members does not, ; to get an average ;’ as if he did not know, as_proba- 


and cannot. 


the beginning of the following year; and what, it is | 
hoped, if time and ideas do not convert men, may | 


remain to the end of it. It has nothing to do with 


this month's almanac to tell when the tides rose in 
August of last year, as to look in this year’s edition 


| of the List of the Assembly to discover what Presby- | 


terian missionaries were employed by the Society | 
during the last year, 
Take a single example, if any such is wanted, to 


' make this clearer:—The Rev. Calvin Butler was | 
' commissioned in March, 1854, to labor in the 


Presbyterian churches of ‘Marine, Mount Vernon, | 
Liberty Prairie, and vicinity, Illinois,’ with the pro- | 
mise of $200 forthe year. He labored in this work, | 
preaching the Gospel, and exploring in his vicinity 

for seven months; and on the 2d November, 

1854, he died. The labor was all performed, with 
the exception of a single month, and the money 

was paid, within the year ending April 1st, 1855, 

Where now are we to look, to ascertain the ecclesi- 
astical relations of Mr. Butler? To the Assembly’s | 
list of 1855? Assuredly not; for death has erased | 
his name from that list, and transferred it, no} 
doubt, to that of the Church of the first-born in the | 
skies. We must look to the list of 1854, the very | 
one which we consulted; and there we find it. 
And so with the five others who, like him, during | 
the year have passed from the earth. The list fo 
1855 is good for nothing, concerning any of these; | 
any more than are the present shipping-lists at the | 
Exchange, as a record of vessels known to have | 
been lost months ago, and therefore stricken from | 
the roll. 

Or look at the same principle from yet another | 
point of view. The Lvangelist says that twenty- | 
four others, who, at the beginning of the year were 
N. S. Presbyterians, have become Congregational. | 
sts in the progress of it. Sensible men, no doubt, | 
every one of them! aware of what the times de-| 
mand, and more enamored of principle than of| 
power. They must have been faithful and able 
missionaries of the Society, and each a true minis- 
ter to the congregation he served. But each of 
these men was appointed as a Presbyterian; as 
such, he received the promise of aid, and the aid 
itself; as such, he labored wherever he was sent, 
the majority of them certainly with N.S. Presby- 
terian churches; and we know that in some of the 
cases, it is probable that in nearly all of them, the 
change of ecclesiastical relations did not occur till 
the term of the commission from the Society had 
expired. Now, where are these men to be found? 
On the List of the Assembly for 1855? or on that of 
1854, the one to which our reference was made? 
Of course only on the latter; for the names of all 
have departed from the other, their own choice 
having done for them, according to our contempo- 
rary, what death did for the others—having made 
them Congregationalists, 

It is curious to see that this very writer himself 
is obliged to confess his own real dependence on 
the list for 1854; the very one which he carps at 
us for having used! Aware that his readers would 
naturally ask, ‘Is this the whole number of N. 8. 
Presbyterian missionaries sustained during the 
year?’ he says, incidentally, in the course of his 
article, like one speaking sotto voce: “We have 
not omitted the mames of those missionaries who 
were in our connection at the commencement of 
the year under review, but [who] have since passed 
into other relations.”” Indeed! And where did the 
gentleman find the names of those persons? On 
the list for 1855? Not one of them. On the list 
for 1854, the list which we used, and nowhere else. 
By this list, according to his own confession, he 
was himself compelled to supplement that for 1855, 
to supply its deficiences, and bring his enumeration 
within gun-shot of correctness. But pray what 
does he mean, then, by this impertinent and de- 
ceptive stuff about our calculations having ‘had refer- 
ence to different years?” If he has not blundered 





It only aims to set forth what is at| bly he does not, that this is the way to get the 


surest and most reliable results. This method, 
which he abuses and tries to caricature, is the 
method pursued by all societies, and by all persons, 
who employ or sustain a large number of individ- 
uals, and who wish to ascertain the cost to them of 
each of these, or of those of each class. A hotel- 
keeper, for example, wishes to know how much each 
of his adult boarders cost him bythe day. Doeshe 
weigh the amounts distributed to each, and then 
weigh again the fragments left on each plate? Does 
he set his employees to count the mouthfuls con- 
summed by each person, and then estimate the rela- 
tive cost of each one? He knows, unless he is 
crazy, that even if this method was a practicable 
one, he would never get at the truth in this way. 
There are many things to be added, to give him a 
just result: the share which each one must pay of 
all the expenses of the establishment, the rent, the 
service, the expense of supervision, the advertising, 
and the waste. So he takes the whole expense fora 
day and divides it by the whole number of his adult 
boarders ; and then he knows, within the smallest 
fraction, what each one costs him, and at what price 
he can afford to take others—A manufacturer 
wishes to ascertain the daily working cost of each 
loom in a large establishment. Does he count and 
estimate the fragments of time devoted to that, by the 
person who tends it; the spoonfuls of oil that are 
used to lubricate it; and the yards of thread that 
are consumed by it inaday? He would ‘fail’ if he 
did, and if he relied on such reckonings, as surely 
as a stone rolls down hill and not up; unless, indeed, 
his friends should put him seasonably in a suitable 
Strait-jacket. No! he calculates the daily cost of 
his whole establishment; for motive-power, for in- 
terest on the investment, for labor, for clerk-hire, 
for wear and tear, for advertising, and even for 
postage and porterage; and then he divides this 
easily ascertained sum-total, by the number of looms 
that are in use day by day, and the quotient gives 
him the actual cost, within the smallest attainable 
fraction, of every one of them, And it is only on 
caleulations so pursued, that any just estimates 
whatever can be founded, or any prosperous busi- 
ness be conducted. 

It is just this universal and reliable method which 
we applied to ascertain the actual average cost, year 
by year, to the Home Missionary Society, of each of 
its missionaries supported west of the Hudson ; and 
our results were strictly valid and accurate, far 
more so at any rate than those reached by this 
writer. Some of these missionaries, both on the 
Congregational and on the Presbyterian side, are 
supported for only two or three months, on a scale 
of perhaps not more than $100 for the year. Others, 
again, are supported for the whole year, at a salary 
of $350 or $400, or even more in some instances. 
But the sum which we specified three weeks ago, 
$192 17, is the average cost of sustaining each one 
for his respective term; and unless there is some- 
thing in Presbyterianism which makes the tenure 
of the ministerial office more brief and precarious 
under that system than it is under Congregational- 
ism, it is not fair only, or safe, but it is inevitable 
to presume that the same average applies to both 
classes of ministers —Of course, in the whole amount 
to be divided among the missionaries we include, as 
we said before, and as is obviously just, the working 
expenses of the Society itself; the expense for rent 
at New-York, for Secretaries’ salaries, fur printing, 
insurance, legal expenses, agnecies, etc.; and is not 
only just, but necessary to do this, if one would get 
even an approximate estimate of the real expense 
to the Society of each of its Missionaries. His pro- 
portion of this general expense is just as really 
given to each, as if it were sent to him in the form of 
silver spoons. Let any intelligent laymen look at 
the matter, and say if our method is not exactly the 
right one; to take the whole cost of all the mission- 
aries west of the Hudson, and divide it by the num- 
ber of these missionaries, to get the average cost of 
sustaining each one? Men who really question the 








propriety of this plan had better confine themselveg 
henceforth to theology. They will find practical 
affairs like double edged tools, altogether too keen 
for their unsophisticated fingers. 

Bat how does our friend on the other side man- 
age, who, in his innocence or his art, takes such re- 
markable pains to be ‘exact’? He first throws out 
of consideration the side-expenses of the Society, 
amounting in all to Thirty Thousand dollars. Then 
he throws out all the amounts paid to foreigners in 
the service of the Society, excepting only the six 
who have had the bad luck to be under the Assem- 
bly ; he leaves the fifty others, Germans, Swedes, 
Welchmen, Frenchmen, etc., to be all supported by 
Congregationalists, as if this were the very thing 
the latter were born for. Then he throws out the 
amounts paid for the ‘outfit and expenses’ of mission- 
aries to their several fields of labor, amounting to 
$4,400 more, of which the columns of the Report 
make no mention. Then he omits the amounts 
paid to Presbyterian missivnaries in California, with 
possibly one exception, (these sums being also omit- 
ted in the Report,) amounting to at least $7,500 
more. And then he figures up the amounts paid 
and charged to the rest of the N.S. Presbyterian 
missionaries, excluding those in the Wisconsin Con- 
vention, at $51,675. And after this series and con- 
catenation of curious blunders, or more curious de- 
ceptions, he asks with the air of the most triumphant 
success: ‘* Can anything be more fair and reliable 
than these conclusions?” ‘Fair and reliable’ why we 
beg to tell our friend that a boy in the fourth class 
in arithmetic, in any New-Eogland school, would 
be feruled till his hands ached if he should do any 
sum in a way half so bungling. It is a mere abuse 
of terms to call such statistics as these a Sieve. 
They are a Pail with the bottom out. 

We have had some curiosity to see whether the 
truth could possibly be got at, ia the method of com- 
putation pursued by our contemporary ; and there- 
fore we have ourselves made out a list of the Pres- 
byterian missionaries employed las! year by the 
Home Missionary Society, and added up the sums 
actually paid, as appears by the Report, to cach one 
of them; and the results of this process are worth 
looking at, although, as we said before, they are not 
so reliable as those gained by the better method of 
averages. They «il! serve, however, to illustrate 
that. They are as follows: 

Amount paid to N.S. Presbyterian Mis- 

sionaries, exclusive of seven of those 

in California, and of all those in the 

Wisconsin Convention, . ‘ . $54,601 50 
Add amount paid seven in California, fur 

outfit and for salary, not less than 
Add salaries of Presbyterian agents, and 

Presbyterian proportion of the com- 

mon expenses of the Society, not less 

than . ‘ ; ‘ , ‘ . 18,000 00 
Add the proper Presbyterian [propor- 


9,500 00 











tion of the $10,000 devoted to the 


support of 57 foreigners, .? 5,000 00 





And we have a total of not less than $87,101 00 


This is altogether exclusive of what is paid for 
the N.S. Presbyteriansin the Wisconsin Convention, 
which, if reckoned, would add at least $2000 more. 

Of this, the N. S. Presbyterians, and the Congre- 
gational churches organically connected with them, 
pay, as we have said, not more at most than 
$60,000; and all the rest has to be paid for them 
by Congregationalists, within New-England or out- 
side of it. These are the results reached by an ex- 
act inventory and addition of all the separate sums 
actually paid to the N. S. Presbyterian missionaries 
during the past year; with the addition of propor- 
tionate and estimated sums for the common ex- 
penses, the propriety of which even our warmest 
opponent will hardly question. The comparatively 
small difference between this result and that reach- 
ed by the method of averages, which we prefer—the 
difference being that on the plan we have just fol- 
lowed we find a few thousand dollars more against 
the Presbyterians than on the system of averages— 
is owing chiefly to the fact that the N.S, Presby- 
terian missionaries in California, being more in 
number than the Congregationalists, eight to three, 
and the expense of sustaining missionaries there 
being immensely greater than any where else in 
the country, the disbursements to the Presby- 
terians there have exceeded by nearly $7000 the 
disbursements to Congregationalists. This is a 
difference, however, to which no one should object, 
It might happen on the other side, at another time, 
The method ofaverages has one of its chiefadvantages 
in the fact that it equalizes such transient and local 
differences. And we altogether prefer, for every 
purpose and atall times, that method, at once more 
reliable and more generous, above this, which hunts 
pertinaciously after small temporary differences, and 
then tempts men to make the most improper and 
deceptive use of them. 

We reAffirm, then, the results which we reached 
and published before, by our own proper and ob- 
vious method: that the average cost of maintaining 
each Missionary west of the Hudson is $192 17; 
that the sums disbursed therefore the last year 
to the Presbyterian missionaries, either as directly 
paid to them, or as paid for them in support of the 
Society, amounted in the aggregate to $86,476 ; and 
that the amount similarly paid to or for the Oon- 
gregational missionaries, was $47,465. In other 
words, the Presbyterians did not pay enough to 
support their own missionaries by $26,000 and 
more. The Congregationalists paid for them more 
than Two Fhousand dollars a month the whole year 
through, besides paying for all the immigrant Mis- 
sionaries employed.— Our neighbors must try some 
different method to get out of the grip of these 
irresistible figures. Indeed they will be driven 
at last, if they are set upon this end, to burn up the 
Reporis of the Home Missionary Society, or to 
cancel the Lists of the General Assembly. 

There are a few minor ‘curiosities of literature’ in 
the article upon which we have commented at such 
length; but excepting one of these, we will leave 
the rest to collapse by their own pressure, The 
writer, however, says at the close: “It has been 
conceded over and over again that about two fifths 
of the contributions come from our Church.” And 
thereupon he proceeds to exult more largely over 
his fancy, which we have already exposed, that 
less than two-fifths of the appropriations are re- 
turned to them. Tunis statement of the ‘ concession’ 
of two fifths of the whole amount as contributed by 
the Presbyterians, is either an example of the ex- 
tremest simplicity or another curious specimen of 
the double-shuffle. It has never been conceded, by 
any body who had given ten minutes to the subject, 
that the N. S. Presbyterians contribute two-fifths 
of the whole $180,000 raised for the Home Mission- 
ary Society. Such a concession would certainly be 
animmensely untrue one. For it is demonstrable 
that they do not raise at most more than one-third 
of the whole amount, or $60,000; while the other 
would ratio $72,000. What has been conceded 
is, that two-fifths of all expended out of New-Eng- 
land has come from them, And this istrue. The 
Evangelist, throughout its article, contemplates the 
whole sum raised or expended, in and out of New- 
England ; and in this sentence it either blindly or 
adroitly applics to that the ‘concession’ that never 
has had the smallest reference to it! Yet this is 
the man who says he “can afford to be cool!” If 
every erroneous statement he has made had a ten- 
dency to warm him, thousand pounds of ice a 
week would hardly keep him at an even summer- 
heat.—He is fond of quoting Scripture. May we 
advise him when he writes again to bear in mind 
this one: ‘He that is first in his own cause seemeth 





just ; but his neighbor cometh, and searcheth him.” 
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Aveust 16, 1855. 


Toronto by railway, aud within twenty-four or twenty: | 
eight hours of New-York or Boston. The rise of pro- | 
perty on the railway is remarkable. It has been run- | 
ning only two or three years, and only a short part of 

that time the whole way, and yet in what used to bea 
pathless wilderness there are now, in a distance of 
about about one hundred miles, no fewer than 40 steam 
saw-mills of 1 saw, 8 of 2 saws, 4 of 3 saws, 1 of 8 
saws, and 2 of 27 saws; while there are 45 of 1 saw 
driven by water, 3 of 2 saws, and 1 of 3 saws; total 
number of mills 140, with 170 saws, capable of sawing 
more than half a million feet of lumber in twenty-four 
hours. There are besides 34 grist-mills with 84 run of 
stones, capable of grinding 2189 barrels of flour in the 
sametime. Thus Canada bids fair for the future. May 
her moral and religious proaperity equal her commer- 
cial. 

Kirwan has been amongst us lately in behalf of the 
Protestant Alliance. He delivered the first of two 
lectures on Friday night last to a large and highly- 
respectable audience, who marked their approval re- 
peatedly during his address. It is a good service to 
bring one here who is so well-known, as it is likely to 
wake up more energy for the civil and religious rights 
of Canada than any other form of agitation. 

He began by sketching briefly but compendiously 
the growth of Romish corruptions—how from one 
abuse another natually eprung almost by necessity. 
Purgatory he traced to the desire to provide an easy 
way for riddance from the fears of a guilty conscience, 
an end which it efficiently answers with its deluded 
believers, while it fills the coffers of the priest with 
an unintermitted stream of wealth. For all the intro- 
ductions of doctrine by Popery there was not, how- 
ever, said the lecturer, authority in Scripture, and as 
people would think and examine for themselves, the 
dogmas of unwritten tradition and of the necessity 
for yielding to the voice of the Church were invented, 
to terrify from curious examination or the use of pri- 








vate judgment. 

Dr. Murray then very ably presented the well-known 
parallel between the civil organization of the Roman 
Empire and that of Popery, showing bow Ecclesiasti- 
cal Rome erected in her spiritual government an exact 
counterpart of that which as a political system had 
enslaved the nations and bound them helpless for 
ag3s to the central authority. The Cardinal stood for 
the Senator ; the Archbishop, Metropolitan and Bishop, 
for Consol and Governors; the vast array of inferior 
clergy forming organized legions by which to subdue 
and rule. Popery is asystematized despotism—dark, 
stern, inflexible. Time, that changes all things, leaves 
itthe same. Men may change, but this hideous colossus 
of evil knows no softening of its horrors. No liberal- 
ity is poesiblefor Rome. Dr. M. went on to trace the 
tendencies of this monster abuse of religion. First, he 
said, it produced a practical disregard for the Bible. 
When in Rome and Naples he had inquired in vain for 
a copy in all the bookseller’sshops. The Church took 
the place of the Seriptures. That this is the case 
we can all testify from our own experience. How 
often does the clergyman or even layman in pressing 
the Bible on Romanists meet with the difficulty that 
they don’t care for it, and though they may have it 
don’t use it, as they think the Church fully sufficient 
and far safer. In fact they have a terror of the Bible, 
and the priests take care to keep it alive. Then 
Bishops’ pastorals are full of the praises of the church; 
fill page after page with declamatior on her glorious 
ability to guide, instruct, and comfort the faithful, 
but very seldom epeak a word in favor of the Bible. 


Scotia, even went the length lately of characterizing 
the Word ef God by the most coutemptuous names, 
It was, he said, s geography, a natural history, a 
genealogical tree, a catalogue of names and numbers, 
an allegory, amystery!! The Church only was plain. 
The sun was to be put out and the church candle used 
instead. The second tendency of Popery was to pro- 
We all know 
tterly religion is divorced from morality among 
the mags of Romanists. How the same mouth that is 
muttering prayers and offices for long times together, 
daily is filthy with encumbered lies; how the strict 
observer of Friday or feast-days will readily steal and 
sheat. The commandments of the Church are written 
»yver the commandments of the two tables, as the 





duce wrong views of personai religion. 
n0OW u 


worthless legends of the dark ages used to be written 
over the precious records of antiquity. The third 
tendency of Romanism was to foster a persecuting 
spirit. Persecution is the burden of the canon law, 
which all the bishops are sworn to enforce. History 
marks the advance of the Church of Rome with bloody 
footsteps. The persecutions of the Waldenses, the 
maseacre of St. Bartholomew, with its Irish counter- 
part in 1641, the sufferings of the Madiai, the present 
sufferings of crowds in Italy for religious offences, 
mark her dreary chronology. Another tendency was 
to beget a epirit of caste unfriendly to the great in- 
tereats of ecciety. It shuts up the Romanist as his re- 
ligion shuts up the Hindoo, There can be no real 
brotherhood with a lost and pestilential heretie, 
There wae, moreover, this deadly evil follows Popery 
everywhere—that it makes its votaries subject to a 
foreign prince, and really aliens in their own country. 
Every Romanist is a subject of the Pope. O’Connell 
sending his heart to Rome and his body to Ireland 
was erablematic of the double relations of all his co- 
religionists. 

Dr. Murray s vieit will without fail do good, by 
directing public attention to a subject of most engrose- 
ing interest to the Provinee. D’Arcy McGee has been 
lately among us recommending the introduction from 
the States and Ireland of haif a million Papists to 
swamp Protestantism finally and forever, and make 
this a Popish nation. Our common schools are being 
attacked, and what is worse, our government is 
playing false to secure the influence of the prieste. 

The harvestic Canada promises well, notwithstand- 
ing local evils, Heavy raios have fallen lately, but 
they have paseed away. Flour in selling at $8 to 
$9 25a barrel. Every one expects great decline when 
the new crop comes in. 

—s sex 


HIGHER LAW AND DIVORCES. 


Facus or St. Antnony, M. T., ) 
July 18th, 1855. 
To tag Eprrons or Tae INDEPENDENT: 

Gextiemen :—In the 844 number of your able paper 
an article entitled, “Higher Law and Divorces” at 
tracted my attention, upon which I wish to say a few 
words, The inquiries proposed by your Connecticut 
correspondent I regard as very important, and the 
subject itself as one deserving more attention than it 
has hitherto received. What I have to say will be of 
the nature of a criticism upon a part of your reply to 
those inquiries; not altogether, however, since you do 
not maintain absolutely that the view which you take 








a. 


by an unbelieving wife or hus. aud, ‘is not under bond- 
age.’ 1. Cor. 7:16.” The whole force of the apostle’s 
declaration here depends upon the interpretation 
which we give to those words, “is not under bond- 
age.” For myself, I think with Barnes, that it has not 
the meaning you give it; but that it simply signifie: 
that God will not hold the Christian brother or sister 
responsible for what the unbeliever may do. But 
that if the latter runs away, the other need not resort 
to compulsory measures to detain her; for this would 
lead to an unseemly contest, whereas “God has called 
us to peace.” Or, if you please, if the unbeliever suc- 
ceeds in breaking the marriage tie—as he may by for- 
nication, or by going away and marrying again, (which 
is fornication,) then the Christian is both irresponsible 
and free. Agaiost the supposition that Paul sets one 
party free upon the simple ground of desertion mili- 


tates the 11th verse, where the deserter is required to 
remain unmarried, or be reconciled again. A rule 
which implies, evidently, that the other is to remain 
in a state in which reconciliation is possible. More- 
over, on supposition that the marriage tie could thus 
be sundered by simple desertion, how instantly would 
that solemn ordinance become a mere form, that might 
be entered into one day and broken the next. 

Once more, you would seem to interpret the epecific 
offence mentioned by Christ as a sort of general ex- 
pression for all offences which strike “ at the very life 
of the [marriage] relation.” You mention some by 
way of example; such as “Wilful and persistent desert- 
ion, extreme cruelty, endangering life or limb,” and 
perhaps a “ hopeless habit of drunkenness.” Now with- 
out passing any judgment upon the proper remedy for 
these particular evils, I ask what security could there 
be for the permanence of the marriage relation upon 
such sn indefinite principle of divorce! What, for 
instance, would be conceived as etriking more directly 
at ‘the very life of the relation” than the want of 
ardent attachment? And let such a reason be admit- 
ted as valid ground for divorce, and what do you sup- 
pose would become of the permanence of that sacred 
relation! Nay, what would become of the institu- 
tion itself! It needs no prophet’s eye to see that an 
institution possessed of so little binding force would 
soon be trampled in the dust. 

I hope I have not obtruded too long an article upon 
the columns of your paper; and I hope that nothing 
contained in it will be thought disrespectful. The 
subject is one of no less practical importance to the 
pioneer upon the outposts, than to those at the center 
of gravity, and we feel the deepest interest in its 
thcrough and faithful discussion. 


Yours, with sincere regard, c. 8. 
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*‘ SEMILUNAR FARDELS,” 


To tHE Epitors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I noricep in @ late Independent some very sensible 
remarks on Doctorates, Declinatures, ete., which led me 
to recur to a train of thought in relation to my own feel- 
lings and experience, which I had written down and 
communicated to a friend. It is about as follows. For 
about fifteen years I have been a veritable D D.—made 
so in the usual way, without any solicitation or even (e- 
sire on my part for this mark of distinction. Indeed, I 
am no more to be blamed for it, than if I had been 
struck by lightning, or swallowed up by an earthquake. 
To me the visitation was quite unexpected and start- 
ling. I first saw it announced in the papers that one 
of our colleges, with which I had no particular affinity, 
hed ventured upon such a perpetration, and wherefore 
I could not tell. Iwas then more than forty years 
of age, had been a pastor about one-half of these 
years, aod a constant investigator of theological sub- 
jects, as I suppose ere all ministers who are engaged 
about their proper business, but without a thought of 
being advanced beyond a great number of others up- 
on whom no such mark of distinction has been con- 
ferred, some of whom I should regard as quite in ad- 
vance of myself. There is reason to suppose that 
some entertained a high estimation of my literary at- 
tainmenta, and were disposed to give me credit for pro- 
found scholarship—showing that a man sometimes 
knows more of himself than others do. I occupied an 
important and somewhat conspieuous position with a 
congregation containicg an unusual number of educated 
and literary men. Some members of my congregation, 
with others in the sama community, [ found had been 
the inatigators of the act by which I was to be a doc- 
tor for lifa, but not after this vain pilgrimage shall 
have ended ; for I suppose there will be no Doctors 
of Divinity in heaven. Many, however, who are thus 
distinguished here, will doubtless fiad 2 place there 





where no such distinctions are known, for the com- 
pany of them is somewhat numerous, and we cannot 
but hope that here they enjoy that most felicitious 
of all distinctions of being among those who are the 
salt of the earth, and the light of the world. Well, 
what was to be done? The conclusion of the whole 
matter was to let it pass, and endeavor to wear the 
new badge of distinction es meekly and gracefully as 
possible. To make any ado about it, might only make 
the matter worze; and I did not feel troubled, because 
this mark of distinction had come to be regarded as of 
little value because it had been conferred upen so 
many. Those who may yet have experience in this 
matter will find thet of itself it has no tendency to 
increase or lessen the mental calibre,or the Christian 
graces—and the passive recipient of such a favor may 
eat and sleep, and preach, as well as before, if 
no better. If there be really a propriety in conferring 
such a mark of distinction, and the individual upon 
whom it is conferred is worthy of it, it will produce 
in him no dangerous inflation. 
produced, there may perhaps be a logival inference 
that a mistake has been committed. No one need to 
be either proud or ashamed of being found in euch 
company. It cannot be justly supposed that the men 
who have been thus noticed are rendered substantially 
better by it, and it is to be hoped no worse, ‘ Sacrx 
Theologice Dostor” would be an appropriate appel- 
lation of every competent minister of the Gospel who 
is engaged in the work which ia given him to do. 
Yours truly, L, E. L 
Conn., July 20th, 1855. 


eneaaa asain 
Hiterary Record. 
Bennetr.—“ Semele of James Gordon Bennett and 


his Times.” By a Journalist. Published by Stringer 
& Townsend. 12mo., pp. 488, with a portrait. 





If such aa effect is 


Bouncrenren —‘‘History of the Council of Trent.” 
From the French of L. F. Bungener, author of ‘The 
Priest and the Huguenot.” Edited from the second 
London edition, with a Summary of the Acts of the 
Couneil, by John McClintock, D.D. Harper & Broth- 





‘of the meaning and application of Christ’s rule is the 
correct one.” 

First. You say that Christ's precept in Matt. 19: 9. 
‘‘was given as a moral restraint upon the civil liberty 
which every man had of repudiating and dismissing 
his wife at his own discretion, without any interven- 
tion or approbation of the State” Aro we to under- 
stand by this that Christ meant to say nothing more 
respecting that solemn relation, than that men should 
be careful not to transgress the laws of the State in 
which they happened to live? Was the substance of 
his precept eimply this: you must not put away your 
Wives, except for fornication, unless the laws of the 
state permit it? Was Chriet accustomed to pay such 
deference as this to the laws of states, or was he ac- 
customed to declare authoritatively the great princi- 
ples to which states themselves must submit ? 

Secondly. You say, ‘A legal conviction of adultery 
under the law of Moses, as under the old Puritan law, 
subjected the offender to death, eo that the thought of 
divorce in such a case was preposterous.” Equally 
preposterous would be the thought of personal repu- 
diation, when the individual was to be executed the 
next day, 

You then proceed to say, “The word translated 
‘fornieation’ must, therefore, be taken-to signify some- 
thing short of adultery proved in a court of justice, 
Accordingly, the Apostle Paul, who cannot be sup- 
posed to have mistaken or forgotten Christ’s rule, says 
expressly, that a Christian man or woman, deserted 








ere, publishers, Franklin Square. 12mo, pp. 546. 


Brecuer.—‘ Letters to the People on Health and 
Happiness.” By Catherine E. Beecher. Published by 


the Harpers. 12mo, pp. 192, with an Apyendix of 
Rappinggs, ete. 


Macrircr.—“ Memoir of Old Humphrey, with 
Gleanings from his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse.” 


Published by Oarlton & Phillips, No, 200 Mulberry 
street, 12mo, pp. 298, with likeness, 


Caitpren.—‘‘The Early Dead; containing brief 
Memoirs of Sunday-school Children.” Yol, 4. 12mo, 
pp. 229. Same publishers, 


Sr. Joun.—“ The Gospel and Epistles of St. John,” 
32mo, pp. 168. Published by the Presbyterian Board 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Maunan.—John P. Jewett & Co., Boston, are about to 
issue a work on Spiritualism, so called, from the pen 
of President Mahan, which will awaken no small in- 
terest. Some whohave examined it hope much good 
frow its publication, and ¢ it will help to bring to 
a perpetual end the dreamy skepticism which has been 
engendered in the community by the pretended rev- 
elations of fools and cunning, self-seeking men. 


ConereaationaL Appresses.—Mr. Draper, of An- 
dover has published the Addresses of Rev. Drs. Stur- 
tevant and Stearns, at the Anniversary of the Ameri- 
ean Congregational Union in May last. The former 
of these gentlemen is at the head of Illinois College, 
and the other of Amherst College. The two Addresses 
are in a pamphlet of eighty pages, and should be read 
by our Presbyterian brethren who would make them- 
selves acquainted with Congregationalism at the East 
and West. 


Me. Coxroy, author of the “Life of Henry Olay,” 
will publish in a few days, from the press of Barnes 
& Co., a volume of the private correspondence of Mr. 
Ciay. Mr. Colton has been at Ashland, and examined 
the archives of the “great commoner,” inspecting 
over three thousand letters; and his volume may be 
anticipated as one of rare interest. Mr. Colton is 
fully capable of performing this delicate and import- 
ant work,— Cin. Gazette. 


Maz. W. F. Draper, of Andover, will soon publish a 
beautiful edition of the “ Theologica Germanica, which 
setteth forth many fair lineaments of Divine truth, 
and saith very lofty and lovely things touching a per- 
fect life”--a book which Luther is said to have es- 
teemed next to the Bible, but whose authorship is 
unknown. 


A yew monthly publication is announced in this 
city, called the “ American Journal of Education and 
College Review.” It is to be edited by Absalom 
Peters, D.D., and Henry Barnard, LLD., gentlemen 
very well qualified for the undertaking; and the first 
number will be issued early in August. Price $3 per 
annum. Each number will contain about 80 peges. 
N. A. Calkins, publisher. 


-——. ++ oe 


Religious Antelligence. 


Rev. De. Beruuns —Several of our cotemporaries 
have snuounced that the Rev. Dr. Bethune had re- 
ceived and accepted a call to the Ninth Street Church 
of this city. 1t is true that he has received a cordial 
and esrnest invitation to become the pastor of that 
church, but it is not true that he has accepted the 
same. Should Dr. Bethune decide in favor of the ap- 
plication referred to above, it would doubtless afford 
very sincere pleasure to his numerous friends in this 
city, but we apprehend that his relations to his church 
in Brooklyn will present serious if not insuperable ar- 
guments against it.— Christian Intelligencer. 





Rev. J, M. Pease —This gentleman, formerly a mis- 
sionary of the M. E. Church in Rio Janeiro, and sub- 
sequently an agent of the American Colonization So- 
ciety in the South-western States, having, by untiring 
industry and self-denial, redeemed the Mobly family, 
has had it in hia heart to explore the interior regions 
adjacent to the settlements of Liberia, in the hope to 
gaina better acquaintance with interior Africa, and 
thus excite a livelier interest in favor of Colonization, 
by demonstrating the healthfulness of the interior. 
The danger, risk, and entire expense he assumes him- 
self, relying upon the voluntary aid which he may ob- 
tain from his Christian brethren. 


PrespyTeRIAN Cuurca Extrnsion.—The Board of 
Missions at Philadelphia have transmitted to the Com- 
mitee at St. Louis all the books, papers and funds in 
their hands, belonging to, or connected with the 
Church Extension enterprise. This was done imme- 
diately on their being informed of the organization of 
that Committee. The Committee will commence 
operations with Cash an®Stocks, (mostly cash) to the 
the amount of six or seven thousand dol- 
lare, and with obligations resting upon them, for 
church buildings now in course of erection, for some- 
thing like the same sum. We trust that their zeal, 
with the liberahty of the churches, will soon greatly 
increase the contents of their treasury, and will enable 


them promptly and adequately to respond to every 
call.— Banner. 


Home Secretaryenir.—Rey. J. G. Warren, of Troy, 
N. Y., has been elected to the office of Home Secreta- 
ry of the A. B. Missionary Union. He has accepted 
the appointment and will enter at once upon the du- 
ties of his office. It ie gratifying tolearn that this im- 
portant post is again filled. Of the new Secretary the 
Watchman says: “Mr. Warren is favorably known 
by his early and vigorous ministry of many years in 
Western Maseachusetts—a ministry which has been 
continued with the same marked tokens of succese in 
the State of New-York. He will bring to the diecharge 
of important duties, a matured pastoral experience 
and the wide confidence of his brethren.” 


Unsxctartan Srinrr.—The Italian correspondent of 
the News of the Churches writes the form of a declara- 
tion put forth by the Synod of the Waldenses, which 
contrasts remarkably with the efforts in some eimiler 
bodies in this country to strengthen and exaserbate the 
spirit of sectarian zeal. The “ only desire” of the Vau- 
dois Church is declared to be, “to lead souls to the 
knowledge and obedience of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
without any pretension of imposing on them its ecclesias- 
tiealform. That’s noble! The correspondent writes 
under date of June 12th: 


“In reference to the Italian work the Synod voted 
unanimously the following proposition, drawn up, I 
believe, by M. Trou:—‘ The Synod, desirous of pre- 
venting all misunderstanding in reference to the work 
of evangelization pursued by the Vaudois Church, de- 
clares unanimovsly, that the sole object of the Vanu- 
dois Church in announcing the Gorpel out of ite own 
territory, 18, as it has always been, to obey the com- 
mandent of the Lord, ‘Preach the Gospel to every 
creature ;’ its only desire is to lead souls to the know- 
ledye and obedience to the Lord Jesus Christ, without 
any pretension of imposing on them its ecclesiastical 
form.’ This resolution is cf great importance in the 
present etate of the Italian work ; and Dr. Ve Sanctus, 
I believe, at once translated it into Italian, to submit 
it to his people at Turin.’ If the Italian converts sub- 
mit themselves willingly to the simpie forms of the 
Vaudois Caurch, so much the better; but the Church 
wishes to preach Christ rather than its own forms and 
disciplive.” 


Deats or Eustace Cangy.—We regret to state that 
the Rev. Eustace Carey, while sitting at his table yes- 
terday morning over a sermon, was seized with para- 
lysis, and, after remaining in a state of partial coa- 
sciousness for two hours, expired at two o’clock.— 
Christian Times, July 20. 

Mr. Carey was the eon of the Rev. William Carey, 
the founder of the English Baptist Missions in India, 
and was himself for many years a devoted missionary. 


Iraty.—The Turin correspondent of the Timeasays : 

“The Grand Duke of Tuscany has released the un- 
fortunate cigarmaker Cecchetti, who was sentenced to 
& year’s imprisonment for reading the Bible in com- 
pany with the members of his own family. The Mar- 
quis of Normandy had interested himeelf on hebalf of 
Cecchetti, and the Grand Duke has now remitted the 
remainder of the sentence on condition of Cecchetti 
absenting himseli from Tuscany during that time, and 
he is, I believe, now in Genoa.” 


Resignation or Presipent Waytanv.—We under- 
stand, says the Providence Journal, that Dr. Wayland 
bas resigned the pre-idency of Brown University, and 
that his resignation will take effect immediately after 
the ensuing Commencement. He will preside on that 
occasion, and then terminate his connection with the 
University. Dr. Wayland was appointed soon atter 
the resignation of Professor Messer, in 1846, and en- 
tered upun his office, we believe, in January, 1827; 
the Graduating Class of the present year will, there- 
fore, be the twenty-ninth that has gone forth from the 
University during the period of his presidency. 

His term of office as head of the institution has 
been longer than that of either of his predecessors ; 
that of President Manning having continued for twen- 
ty-six years, that of Presideat Maxcy for ten years, 
and that of President. Messer for twenty-four years 
After so long a period of service, in so high and re- 
sponsible a station, we are not surprised that he seeks 
in retirement from his cares more ample levure for 
the prosecution of thore intellectual labors which he 
may well aspire to accomplich. He will be followed 
in his retirement with the affectionate grativade of bis 
numerous pupils, and with the best wishes of all the 
friends of the University. F 





of Publication, Philadelphia. 


Boarpmuan.—‘“ The Christian Ministry not a Priest- 
hood.” A sermon preached at the opening sessions of 
0.8. General Assembly at Nashville. By Henry A. 
Boardman, D.D., Moderator of the previous Assembly. 
Published by the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
18mo, pp. 84. 


Mus1%.—“ Baker’s Church Music.” 





& Co. Boston. 


Guoanarny.—‘ MeNally’s Geography for Schools and 
Teachere,” By Francis NeNally. Published by A. 3. 
Barnes & Co. 4to, pp. 93. 
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Parers Duscontixvep.— Within afew weeks past no 
lees than three weekly newspapers, published in this 
city, have been discontinued. The 7ablet, of the Ro- 
man Catholic denomination, and the Hvang-list, the 
organ of the New School Presbyterians, have stopped 
for want of support. The Free West, the Freesoil 
oo. has been merged into the Chicago Daily and 
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_ in certaim quarters, for Church extension. 
Bates.—Rev. James Bates has resi 


eekly Tribune, which is henceforth to eupply its 
We are happy to say that the Herald list 1s 
Long 8mo, pp. | mereasing, and if our friends will act vigorously for 
us we hope scon to see it placed on a firm basis. If 
| ever it was needed it is especially so now, at this era 

of disregarded eompacts and unscrupulous measures, 


the pastor- 
‘ate of the Congregational Church in Central Village. 


For Marqussas.—A farewell meeting was held in 
the Plymouth Church, in Brooklyn, on Sabbath even- 
ing, On occasion of the departure of Rev. Mr. Seymour 
and lady as missionaries of the American Association 
to the Marquesas Islands. An address was made by 
Mr. Mills, of considerable length and great interest, of 
which we have areport we cannot findroom for. At 
the close, the marriage of Dr. Coxehead with Miss 
Platt, who also go out as missionaries, was celebrated. 
They sailed on Tuesday, August 7th. 


Cuma.—We infer from several conversations with 
the Rev. Dr. Parker, who arrived in the Baltic, and 
who is probably better versed in Chinese affairs than 
any other American, that he cherishes little hope of 
apy speedy pacification of the distracted empire. The 
insurgents are now masters of about half the country, 
but have made little progrees since the repulee of their 
army that marched to the conquest of Pekin. Con- 
fliets still occur at one point or another, with alter- 
nate success to this side and to that; but neither 
makes any decided progress.— Tribune. 


Persecution 1x Portuga.—The Rev. Dr. Gomez, 
formerly a Spanish priest, but now a recognized cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, has been for many 

ears engaged asa Protestant minister at Lisbon. 
ving lately announced a discourse in his own house 
on the doctrines of Protestantism, he was publicly 
accused in the Senate by the Marquis of Vallada. The 
Prime Minister of Portugal replied that every means 
should be taken to prevent or punish the offence. Dr. 
Gomez applied to the British Embassy for protection, 
but was informed by the Chargé d’Affaires that noth- 
ing could be done for him, ashe was not a British sub- 
ject. 


Frarernat Unron.—The pulpit of the South Chureh 
wasvccupied yesterday forenoon and afternoon, (says 
the Salem Register,) by two brothers, Rev. Brown 
Emereon, senior pastor of the church, and Rev. Reu- 
ben Emerson, of South Reading. The former is in bis 
seventy-eighth year, and the latter in his eighty fourth, 
and both have been pastors of churches more than half 
acentury each, The entire ordinary servicesof the 
Sabbath, with the additional labor of the admission of 
church members and the administration of the Sacra- 
ment, were conducted by the two venerable pastors, 
indicating a rare degree of mental and physical vigor. 
The youoger of the two being temporarily indisposed, 
the elder eustained the greater part of the labor. 


Kanzas at tae Sovura.—Brother Gillespie, of the 
Texas Christian Advocate, goes in strong for taking 
Kanzas and Nebraska, and making slave states of both. 
He has considerable of an editorial on the subject, and 
his wrath boils greatly. After stating that Kanzas 
shall be filled with “Southern men, Southern organ- 
izations, Southern colonization, and Southern church- 
es,” he goes on to say these words: ‘The South is 
entitled to Kanzas ; she ought to have it, and she will 
have it, the railings and threats of her enemies to the 
contrary notwithstanding. It is perfectly useless to 
listen to the constant harangues of Northern men and 
Northern papers on this subject. Their disregard of 
Southern rights and Southern feelings, their insincer- 
ity and dishonesty, and their treason to the Constitu- 
tion of the Union, place them utterly beyond the pale 
of our respect. Let the whole South and the entire 
Southern Church direct their eyes and their energies 
to Kanzas—aye, and to Nebraska also. Let these 
troublers of Church and State be defeated and over- 
whelmed, ‘horse, foot, and dragoonr.’” So it goes. 
The Southern press are at all times more eager to de- 
fend Slavery and to denounce Anti-Slavery men, than 
they are to denounce licentiousnees and concubinage. 
A white man in the South, who is too poor to own 
slaves, is poor indeed, and the way he is kicked and 
cuffed about is lamentable to behold; and Slavery is 
the curse that so curses and depresses him.— Western 
Christian Adv. 


Kayzas at tHe Nortn.—Rev. Horace James, of 
Worcester, was made a shareholder in the Kanzas Aid 
Company, by contributions of three cent pieces, He 
thus writes: 

“Thus do the people of my Society respond to your 
appeal in behalf of Zemperance, Freedom, and Religion 
in Hanzas. We have made our eollection, and lo, 
the result !—779 “ 4its” ina bag! The whole congre- 
gation desired to participate in the effort, therefore 
we limited them to three cent contributions. And 
here they are, one for each man, each woman, and 
each child that happened to be at church on the af- 
ternoon of yesterday, The result, as you may well 
suppose, gratifies me largely. You should have seen 
the zeal with which they did it. Never did fingers 
and thumbs move more nimbly in the performance of 
any good work. Verily, there is hope for Kanzas, 
when multitudes are thus interested in its welfare. 
To be sure, 323 37 isa small sum; and yet it is no 
little matter that Kanzas should thus be connected 
with the sympathy and interest, and, I hope, the 
prayers of seven hundred and seventy nine individuals 
of my fluck. I send persuvnally, with every coin in 
the bag, a hearty prayer for the prosperity of your 
noble enterprise. So, now that we have made our 
contribution, please forward your certificate of stock, 
for we intend to have it framed and hung upin a 
conspicuous place in my study, to | « exhibited to our 
friends with exultation, after Kanzes isa free State. 
P.S—Please credit to us the excess, $3 37, on 
another Life Membership, which we will make up, if 
it 18 needtal, in another way. 


Last Sabbath, 5th inst, seventeen united with the 
Church (Congregationa!) at South Norwalk, under the 
pastoral care of Rev. D. R. Austin, a part of the fruits 
of the revival enjoyed there last epring. 


Wane.—Rev. Dr. Cook, of Lynn, has received a eali 
from the Second Congregational Church in Ware ; sal- 
ary $1200 

Cummines.—The Rey. Asa Cummings, DD, who has 
been editor of the Christian Mirror, Portland, Me., 
twenty-nine yearr, announces his purpose to retire 
soon from his post. 


Sr. PererssueG —The young American clergyman, 
Mr. Haskell, who was ordained in Boston last winter 
for the St. Peterburg Mission, arrived there on Friday, 
the Ist of June. The British and American Chapel 
was opened on the following Sunday, for ihe first time 
within nearly a year, and the missionary held forth to 
quite a Jarge congregation. 


Deatu oF A Missionany.—Letters from Africa, of the 
18th of June, mention the death of the Rev. Mr 
Smith, a missionary of the Protestant Epscopal 
Church at Cape Palmas. Mr. Smith left this city last 
fall in company with the Rev. Mr, Pinney and others. 


A Puirasant Mseting.—Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, 
Rev. A. A. Woed, of New-York, and Rey. Henry M 
Field, now of the New-York Hvangelist, all formerly 
pastors of the Congregational Church in West Spring- 
field, Mass, met there on Sunday, and worshipped to- 
gether et the old altar. 


Wirtiams.—Rev. Eleazer Williams, the lost Bour- 
bon, officiated as clergyman in St. Paul’s Church, Troy, 
last Sunday. He was cvllecting funds for a projected 
church among the Indians of Northern New-York, 
where he proposes now to labor. 


Dariine.—Rev. George Darling, late pastor of the 
Appleion-Street Church, Lowe), has received a unani- 
mous call from the Congregational Church and Socie- 
ty of Wiscasset, and without at present, either accept- 
ing or declining the call, will labor as etated supply of 
the church a few months. 


Buatineton.—A second church in Burlington, Iowa, 
has been organized for some montha, and enjoys the 
labors of Kev. 0. P. Jennings. Measures have been 
taken to erect a house of worship, and the subscriptions 
are encouragingly large. The city now numbers over 
ten thousand inhabitants. 


Tue Exoiien Westeyan Cauncn.—The annual con- 
ference of tbis church was in session at Leeds, York- 
shire, at the Jast reports. The Rev. Isaac Keeling had 
been elected president by a large vote, and the Rev. 
Dr. Haunah was re-elected secretary. 

Busuyett.—We regret to learn that the Rev. Dr. 
Bushnell is still nnable to preach. He has retired for 
the summer to his native hilla in Litchfield County. 


Brownt.—Rey. W. B. Browne, of Staunton, V 
has been chosen Professor of Latin, Belles ond aa 
History in Transylvania, and has removed to Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Branx.—Rev. G. R. Brank, pastor of the McChord 
Chureb, Lexington, has been chosen Professor of Na- 
tural Theology and the Evidences of Christianity in the 
same University. 


Paincetox, N. J.—All the churches are well attend- 
ed, as such a place might be expected to have a church 
going community. ere are three Presbyterian 
churches. One of them is composed of colored people, 
of whom there are so many in town that a Tennes- 
sean or Kentukian might easily imagine himself “ home 
again.” And though colored people generally do not be- 
come very staunch Presbyterians, this church is an ex- 
ception, as they are very decided as well as intelligent 
Old School Presbyterians. They have a fine Sunday- 
school of over one hundred pupils, chiefly taught by 
theologues and stude its of college. Many among the 
elder people of the church were slaves prior to 1818. 
—Corr. Presb. Herald. 


_ Buamaa.— Every fresh arrival from Burmab gives 
intelligence of cheering conquests to the dominion of 
Christ. In the province of Pegu, recently added to 
the territory of the East Indian Company, twenty five 
hundred Karens have during the year past been added 
to the churches, The good work goes on increasing in 
every direction. The native preachers are beginning to 
multiply and labor with greater efficiency than ever be- 
fore. One of these, according to the Macedonian, bas 
lately baptized five hundred converte. Thus is God 
setting his own seal to our labor for the conversion of 
the heathen.—Chn. Watchman. 


Boston —There were 140 persons admitted to some 
half dezen orthodox churches of Boston, last Sunday, 
as the fruits of recent revival. There were a large 
number added the same day to the first church in 


Somerville, and 40 to Rev. H. W. Clark’s church in 
East Boston. 


Invitations Accertep.—We learn that Mr. David 
H. Porter, and Mr. Arthur Small, Licentiates of the 
Charleston Presbytery, and late students of the Sem. 
inary at Columbia, have received and accepted invi- 
tations to supply, the former the First Presbyterian 
Church in Savannab, and the latter the French Pro- 
testant Church in this city—South. Presb. 


Tus Ricut Sriait.—A correspondent of the Reli- 
gious Telescope, who is on his way to Kauzas, writes 
as follows to that paper: 

“Ifthe Lordis willing I will preach an uncom- 
promising Gospel with the sin of -lavery, in Missouri 
and Kanzas, every chance I get, if 1 wear a coat of 
tar and feathers as long as I live.” 


Bioopeounv.—Rev. Mr, Bloodgood of the North State 
Street Presbyterian Church, Rochester, has accepted 
a call to the Congregational Church in Enfield. 


Jenxixs,—Mr. J. L Jenkios of New-Haven Seminary 
accepts the call of the lst Congregational Society in 
Lowell, Mass. 


* 
Hircucock.—Rev. Henry L. Hitchcock of the 2d. 
Presbyterian Church, Columbus, has accepted the 
Presidency of the Western Reserve College, Hudson, 
Ohio, to which he was elected a few weeks since. 


Littir.—Rev. E. J. Little, late of Merrimask, N. H., 
has received an invitation to become the pastor of 
the Church in Ashburnham, 


Epwarpi—Rev. Jonathan Edward's post-office ad- 
dress is changed form Fort Wayne to South Hanover 
Ind. 


Lacy.—Rev. Dr. Lacy’s connection with the church 
of Raleigh, N. C., has been dissolved, and the congre- 
gation have leave te prosecute a call for Rev. J. M. At- 
kinson, cf Baltimore. Dr. Lacy takes the position of 
President of Davidson College. 


Witisy.—Rev. Samuel H. Willey of San Francisco, 
has come on with his wife and three children to visit, 
his native home and friends in New Hampshire. Mr. 
Willey has been in California abouteseven years and 
purposes to return to his field of labor in the autumn. 


Winstow.—Thirly siz persons joined the Congre 
gational Church in this place under the pastoral 
charge of Rev. Hubbard Winslow, last Sabbath. 
Eleven of them were students in the University. 
Some eight or ten, male and female, were baptized. 
Two were ys rp from Romanism. These are a 
portion of the fr@its of the recent revival.—Burlington 
( Vt.) Free Press, July 7. 


Ricuarps —At the Baptist Tabernacle, Second Av. 
in the presence of a numerous congregation, the Rev. 
W. ©. Richards was last evening ordained to the 
work of the Christian ministry. 

Diamissep.—Rev. James Bates was dismissed from 
the pastoral charge of the Congregational Church in 
Central Village, July 11, on account of ill health. 


Licensep.—Messrs. C. H. Barrett of Union Theolo- 
logical Seminary, N. Y., and Henry Loeh and A. J. 
Wulard of Yale Seminary, were licensed to preach 
by the New-Haven Central Association at Mulford, 
July 11. 


Corcuester.—Rev. E. Dickinson of the First Cor- 
gregational church in Colchester, had asked a diemis- 
sion from his pastoral charge, 


Soutnsripvce.—Rev. William C. Whitecomb of Stone- 
ham, has just accepted the call of the Evangelical Free 
Chureh and Society in Southbridge to become their 
pastor. 


Grimes.—Rey. W. Morris Grimes has removed from 
Duncan's Falls, Ohio, to MeConnellsville, Ohio, on an 
invitation from Deerfield Church, which he has agreed 
to supply for six months, and where he desires to be 
addressed. 

Boston. —The Rowe street (Baptist) Church in this 
city has reedeemed ite pledge, which the pastor was 
authorized to give at Chicago, by the payment of 
over one thousand do!lars towards the liquidation of 
the debt of the Missionary Union. The whole amount 
thus contribubted by this church, the present year, 
exceeds three thousand two hundred dollars. 


Hovuston.—The Texas Baptist says that Gen. Sam. 
Houston has deposited as a donation in the Treasury 
of Baylor University in that State, between $450 and 
$500 as the avails in part of the lectures delivered 
by him last winter while visiting the Northern cities. 
The remaining proceeds of the lectures when received 
will probably make the whole amount about $700. 


Buenos Ayres.—The Argentine Confederation, com- 
posed of thirteen South American provinces or States, 
not including Buenos Ayres proper, has adopted a 
Constitution which makes religious liberty the law of 
the land—a novel thing in South America! But let 
the Bible have free course a few years longer, and let 
the preacher of the Gospel lift up his voice in the 
land of Romish idols, till every ear shall hear the 
glad tidings, and neither civil nor religious liberty 
shall long remain a novelty in what is now emphati- 
cally the “ region and shadow of death.” 


Licexsep.—Mr. Wm. B. Dada, of Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and Mr. Calvin McKinney, late ot New- 
burgh Seminary, have been licensed to preach the 
Gospel by the Presbytery of Chemung. 


ConGREGATIONALIEM IN Og10.—In Geauga county a 
few years since nearly every church was connected 
with Presbytery; now, but one eolitary church re- 
tains that connection ; and “the churches are making 
sufficiently rapid progress, towards throwing off the 
coile that Presbyterians had wound around them.” 
We are not eo much eurprised as gratified by this 
testimony; for much and sincerely as we love our 
Presbyterian brethren, we are not bound to love them 
better than ourselves; and their complicity with 
slavery, or their bowing the knee to the modern Mo- 
loch, is sufficient reason of itself, apart from all others, 
for not uniting our honor too closely with their As- 
sembly.— Congregationalisi. 


——_—_~<@ «> 


Domestic Summary. 





His pulpit in the meantime, will be supplied by Rev. 
ames IT. Hyde, of New-Braintree, Mase —Hraminer. 


Connecricut.—The Pastoral Union of Connecticut 
held its anoual meeting July 18, at the Theological In- 
stitute of East Windsor ; Rev. W. Turner, Moderator, 
Rev. H. B. Blake, Scribe. This body numbers more 
than one hundred members, a large portion of whom 
are Connecticut pastors. The three professorships of 
the Seminary are endowed. The library contains 
about 6000 volumes. At the recent anniversary Rev. 
Professor Hitchcock of Bowdoin College gave an ad- 
dress on the “Unity of the Race.” Ten young men 
took part in the exercises, none of whom were from 
Connecticut, 


Oaptnation 1s New-Mxxico.—The last accounts from 
New-Mexico anovunce the ordination, at Albuquerque, 
New-Mexico, of Rev. Mr. Polhurst, a missionary. The 
services were performed by Rev. Messrs. Read, Gor- 
man, and Shaw. It 19 said that the largest congrega- 
tion of Americans was assembled on that occasion that 
ever did on any in that country. 


ArapamMa—All true lovers of the Ohurch must re- 
joice in every victory gained by the Free Oburch sys- 
tem. A correspondent from Mobile writes us that 
the new parish of 8%. John’s, which is a free Church, 
under the charge of the Rev. J. H. Ingrabam, is re- 
markably successtul Estabiished only eighteen months 
ago, it already numbers one hundred and fifty-six 
communicants and above two hundred families’ Nor 
are these only migrating from other congregations ; 
but they have been gathered in almost altogether from 
other denominations, from unbelievers and the indif- 
ferent. This, therefore, is doubly so much clear gain. 
We doubt not that the zealous rector will go on pros- 

ing and to prosper in the good 
he blesses in his int — Church Journal, 











work which God 





Aw Oxp Mansion at Harvanp Destrorep by Fiae.— 
On the 3d inst, the fine, solid, and liberal old family 
mansion of Henry B. Pearson, Esq., of Harvard, was 
destroyed by fire. The Boston Transcript says that 
this was built in 1736, for the firet minister in Har 
vard, Rev. John Seceomb, and has long been the ad- 
miration of the neighborhood, and of all who have 
visited the town of which it was one of the chief orna- 
ments. Spacious, and of a peculiar style of architec- 
ture, it stood on a beautiful lawn, embosomwed in a 
grove of lofty elms, and surrounded with verdure. It 
reminded one of the lonely halls of merrie England. 
In the year 1770 it became the seat of the Bromfields, 
being occupied at the close of the last and beginning 
of the present century by Col. Henry Bromfield, and 
subsequently by his descendants. It is a public loss. 
The building was nearly one hundred and twenty 
years old. 





Beavriss or SLavery —Two elaves, one a young un- 
married man and the other a married woman, were 
emaucipated by the will of their master, some six 
months sinee, in Virginia. He left them 4 house and 
lot and other property. A law of Virginia provides 
that a slave who is set free must leave the State with- 
in a year, or be sold again wto s\avery, the purehage 
money going to the State. The man has come to the 
north and se-ured his freedom; the woman, who has 
a husband and children in bondage, must desert them 
if she secures her freedom. Isaac Roberta, a free co- 
lored man from Harveysburg, O.; employed on a Mis- 
siecaip pi steamboat, was put in jail in New-Orleans, in 
March, as a fugitive, and will be sold in August to pay 
jail fees. A young mulatto boy, liberated in Cincin- 
nati not long since, has been kidnapped, and sold to 
the slaveholders in Kentucky. 
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Quick Worx.—The other day our friend H Le 
of Alton, lil, called on us, and gave us two “fn ri ~ 
peaches, in prime order, one the early York and the 
other the early Crawford, accompanied by this memo- 
randum ; 

“These peaches were growing on the farm of Dr. 
pa prety y Alton, it, poy Bod yesterday. F 

vgust 3. 
How would it have filled our fath i 
to be told that the time would one a me te we 
—" be transferred, in good order, from the banks of 
cold “ipPi to a and still more that it 
one in the i ibly sh i 
named !— Worcester Daily ry Ae 


A Ciry Commox.—The St, Anthony Falls Z. 
alluding to Mayor Smith's equirrels, Foe, rg Wein os 
deal in larger game. We understand that the Mayor 
of St. oe Tay fae bee fifty fine buffalo and the 
same number o Tom Pembina, to b loose 
on the common of St. Anthony.” pitteenetas 


Tur Tuxxeis.—The Charlottsville Jeffersonian states 
that the eastern tunnel on the Blue Ridge Railroad 
has been cut 1555 feet; it is 16 feet wide, and 21 feet 
high. The whole is of solid rock; The western tunnel 
has been cut 1704 feet; the work in this end of the 
tunnel has been more difficult to perform than that in 
the eastern tunnel, owing to the caving in of the earth, 
and the large streams of water encountered there. 
Several portions.of this end of the tunnel have been 
arched with brick. During the last month 77 feet 
have been cut in both tunnels, 1000 feet to finish, 
when daylight will shine through the Blue Ridge. 
The intermediate or Kelley's tunnel is progressing, but 
it is a most difficult job to finish. ‘ 


Batnixe.—In the course of three months after the 
opening of the “People’s Washing and Bathing Es- 
tablishment,” in Mott street, there were 38,000 bathers. 
Mary more than this might be accommodated. There 
is a place where youth may learn to swim, thereby 
serving to prolong their natural lives, and guard againat 
an unnatural death. ° 


Lynx —Beat this who can! We heard yesterday of 
two ladies in this city who earned four dollars a day 
each, for five successive days, “machining shoes.” 
We call this pretty tall wages They worked on 
Grover, Baker & Co’s. Sewing Machiner, which are 
considered the best in the market. Baker & Brother, 
of this city, are agente for the sale of these machines, 
and we ucderstand that the demand for them is very 
large, and constantly increasing. Many are introduc- 
ing them into their families, for the purpose of doing 
their family sewing; and the excellent and speedy 
manner in which they perform their work, renders 
them a very valuable acquisition.— Lynn Reporter. ™ 


Taz Huron Disteict.—It is estimated that over one 
thousand families have settled in the Huron district, 
bordering on Lake Huron, since last fall. A great 
number of them are from New-York State. Since the 
Reciprocity Treaty went into operation, a dozen new 
villages have sprung up on the shores of Lake Huron, 
in the Huron district, to ehip produce. Building is 
going on rapidly, and wharfs and piers are being con- 
structed. Speculation in village lots run bigh. It ie 
said that John Strachan, Eeq., has accepted the Huron 
Judgeship, but insists on the salary being raised to 
£500 a year.— Canada Paper. 


Tue Feanxine Peivitece —We were quite forcibly 
struck yesterday morning, in passing the Post-Office, 
with the beauties of the franking privilege, and could 
not repress a smile of satisfaction at the enterprise of 
certain of our representatives at Washington, as we 
beheld eight immense bags of mail matter lying at the 
door, weighing about twelve hundred pounds, all label- 
ed ‘‘ Free—Henry S. Geyer.” It was privately stated 
to us that the balance of Mr, Geyer’s shipment, con- 
sisting of a pair of French bedsteads, with bedding to 
match, had just been taken inside the Post-Office door. 
Whether these latter came by /etier or not, we cannot 
say.— St. Louis Dem. 


Navat.—We learn that the United States sloop-of 
war St. Mary’s, has been ordered from Panama to the 
Fejee Islands, and that the John Adams was to follow 
her in a day or two. The service on which they are 
ordered is suppo:ed to be important, but its character 
has not transpired. 


Minre.—The Imperial Court has just decided that 
the patent taken out some years ago by M. Minié for 
his famous bullet, is void, as being in the employ of 
the government, and being paid for the special object 
of improving fire-arms, his improvements and inven- 
tions belong to the nation and the public. 


Inptan Curer.—A Rochester paper states that Mr. 
Ely 8. Parker, a civil engineer of some note, recently 
employed upon the canals of this State, and who has 
been called to Norfolk, Va., on professional duties, is the 
chief of all that remains of one of the tribes of Indians 
who formed the six nations—the Senecas. He is said 
to be a man of great natural ability, and much learn 
ing. 

Tue Lanps —Tae publie lan is in Kanzas and Ne 
braska are not in market, and will not be, till the eur- 
veys are made and the land offices estabiished, pursu- 
ant to the Act of Congress of July 22, 1854. Mean- 
time any actual setuler, being the head of a family, or 
a widow, or a single man over 18 years of age, may 
appropriate any unoccupied land in those Territories 
to which the Indian title has been extinguished, to the 
extent of @ quarter section, or 160 acres, by occupying 
and improving the same; and he will become thus 
entitled to a preémptive right to such quarter section. 
That is to say, he will have the exclusive right to pur- 
chase it at the price of $1 25 per acre any time after 
it comes into market, j 


Kanzas —The men of Northern sympathies who re 
main on the ground, maintaining their rights of settle- 
ment manfully, are in the main pioneers themselves, 
who derive their opinions with reepect to slavery from 
Illinois and States north of the Missouri line. They 
are not disturbed, and are not likely to be; for they 
well knuw how to protect themselves against any 
assaults. 

Decunepv.—Tht Liquor Dealers’ Aseociation refuse 
to accept the offer of the Temperance Alliance to test 
the validity of the Probibitory Law bef re the &u- 
preme Court. They say they are going to test it be- 
fore the people. The truth is, they can be neither 
eoaxed nor driven into court on the sham of unecon- 
stitutionality. The money raised to test the law is to 
be used as an election fund, and the main rel.ance of 
the rumeellers will be in the votes that they can secure 
in the next Assembly for a repeal. 


Lanp Sate —A correspondent of the Alexandria 
Sentinel says, he understands that the large estate of 
Mre, Fitzhugh, on the Potomac river, called Arkendale 
and Richland, which together contains about 3,500 
acres, has been recently sold to a company of New- 
Jersey farmers for the sum of $67,000. 

Cedar Lawn, the farm of George Washington, Eeq., 
was sold on Monday last, at private eale, to John K. 
Fiagg, Esq, for the sum of $15 500 —Richmond Whig. 


A Fanvuee.—Sparta, Ga, July 13.—A large cotton 
factory has been in operation here about three years, 
but it is now about being closed, and to-day will pro 
bably terminate its existence. Jt unpleasantly re 
minded us of the fate of a similar enterprise which so 
signally failed, after a brief career, in our own city! 
Why is it sof It would seem to be reasonable, at 
least, that surrounded with the raw material, unen- 
cumbered with the cost of transportation to Northern 
cities, Southern manufactories should not only com- 
pete but successfully maintain a higher position than 
those so far removed from the cotton growing region. 
But eo it is with few exceptions, our own Grariteville 
being among them —Cor. Charleston News, 


Orecon.—The people of Oregon have a second time 
voted against a convention to organize a State Gev- 
ernment. It was at first reported that a majority had 
been obtained fur a co.vention, but the very large 
vote cast agains? it ia Jackson, the most southern 
county in the Territory, bordering on California, 
effectually defeated it for the present. The people 
of Jackson have twice defeated the proposed State or- 
ganization from a lingering hope that a new Territory 
may one day be made up of the southern counties of 
Oregon, and the northern counties of California 


Cassivs M. Cray Trivuraant —The citizene of Rock 
castle county, at a meeting held on the 11th of July, 
resolved, as our readers are already aware, “that 
Cassius M. Clay, John G. Fee, and all other abolition 
speakers, must desist from speaking in that county.” 
C. M. Clay’s answer to the committee who were ap- 
pointed to give him notice of jhat resolution, war, 
‘That he and Mr. Fee should both speak at Scaffold 
Cave,” in that county, on Saturday last. 

They kept that appointment and were heard. There 
was some difficulty about getung the church, as there 
was an appoimtment for a sermon by the Baptist 
clergyman in the morning. It was, however, surren- 
dered to Mr. Clay at the close of the service, and at 
twelve o’clock John G. Fee commenced speaking. He 
conc!uded bis remarks without interruption, and was 
fullowed by Mr. Clay. Both speakers were listened 
to attentively, and no violence was offered or talked 
of. 

The object of all these threats it seems now difficult 
to conceive The people of Rockcastle cougty eer- 
tainly kuew Mr, Clay too well to suppose they could 
intimidate him. The only conclusion we can come to 
is, that they meant at the time the threats were made 
to keep them, but have yielded to the superior physi- 
cal and moral courage of Mr, Clay. 

Bat Mr. Clay is achieving greater re-ults than mere 
triumphs over physical foree. He is effecting slowly, 
but surely, a change in popular opinion in Kentucky. 
There is an intense excitement on this question 
rt of the State. Excitement 

weta debate, and debate elicits thought; and al 
ites the cause of truth. Free speech triumphed o : 
Saturday; may it ever triumph in Kentucky, and 
all the world beside — Cin. Gazette. 
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ed genuine, will be sold cheap for cash. They are} and honored friends of our own. We should | to which wealth is flowing as the streams from a | 
unequalled as a permanent investment.) But here, | resent any injury to them as a personal affront. | hillside leap lightly together into the valley at | 
alas! is every Jetter you have cared to preserve— | T) the midst of their new, and to us unattractive 
from the living ce a dead,—scattered, trampled, | .,4 uncongenial associations, they adhere to the 
ve sh = paw —_ i ite alien of tenditions = - — oar ~ — —_ 
to. 4) | treasures from the wide world, each in a separate years; and while fai " o the body wit whic 
wrapper with a distinct number; now all the relics they now act, they never fail to remember with 
The American Tract 8o- memnesel Te aoa | are here, and all the wrappers ; but it would puzzle | gratitude, and to honor by the tribute of their 
4 Fron to the Oounty Alms- | the Pope himself to distinguish whichis which. No | heartiest praise, the churches that gave them their 
y+ wonder that he made the blunder of sending a du- | first instruction—the institutions and the men that 
« *Bemilunar Farcela”.-250) Orr ot Worship....... 262 | plicate skeleton to Spain; 'tis hard assorting such | qyickened and cherished their earliest aspirations. 
- +0 86a | things — vw vr tp te together. With such men we have never had the smallest 
The gels and iver cote of Barepe and the Hast controversy. We regret their position, but we 
honor their character, and value their friendship. 


of course are gone ; so are the silver tops and bands 
of walking sticks, umbrellas, or whatever chanced ; 
There is another class of men who have gone 
out from New-England in spirit as in person ; 


to wear a shilling’s worth of shining stuff. But this 
who have gone out from it, because they were not 


fine heap of linen, laid out all ready for trans porta- 
| Wew-York Cattle Market..264 | tion, seems to have been left in haste, when the 

1) Review of the Market.....964 of it ; whose speech of it is slighting, and their 
relation to it hostile. They may be obsequious, 


| Fee Queens rogue’s march was played on the policeman’s whis- 

| Advertisements... .° tle. And yet the loss ofa fine umbrella and carpet- 
even, when they go back there, to the men and|and prosperity of the assisted churches.” The |twenty miles in diameter, on every side of his 
the institutions that give to New-England its | Society, leaving thenceforth such conquered and | principal point. And the moment any settlement 


bag, suggests that the thief may have walked out 
eeSKa , it iat boldly in the day-time. At any rate it is all upside- 
¢ 4 ubepentent ‘ present renown; but they are known abroad as | garrisoned points, has pushed on yet further, to |is known to have become organized, or the 
: clamorous and ambitious, above most other, for | extend the Gospel into still newer regions, where | moment apy point is known to have been occu- 
NEW-YORE, AUGUST 16, 1855. 


Society has been the small neighborhoods 
and destitute districts, outside of the cities and 
the base, it has said to the First Church: “ We | villages ofthe West. And to this work, also, the 
have brought you up to the position of strength | Home Missionary Society has been as fully compe- 
and self-support: now Ake care of yourselves, | tent, except indeed as its funds have been limited, 
and take care of your village! As the one |as it has been to the other. It has been equally 
church becomes too narrow, colonize and form | competent to explore these, and to oceupy them. 
another. If other families come in, let them be | Every one of its agents, as we have said already, 
organized into another church ; and do youcon- |is ipso facto, an agent for exploration; and so, 
tribute of the abundance God is giving you, to | indeed, is every one of its missionaries, If the 
sustain and enlarge that.” To quote the exact | gentlemen who are so eager to maintain the 
words of the Executive Committee, setting forth | opposite, will take the trouble to glance over the 
their whole plan: “ When the church accomoda- | Reports which they comment upon so freely, they 
tions of a large town or city become insufficient | will find the names of many missionaries there 
for its increasing population, the natural and | who have severally been commissioned to labor 
healthful process of extension is by colonization, |in from one to five neighborhoods each, to supply 
or contribution from the surrounding churches ; | these with the Gospel. Not unfrequently a man 
and the local sympathy which can be enlisted in |is appointed to minister at one place, ‘and the 
this way only, is often essential to the growth | Vicinity ; which latter may include a circuit of 


sense rejects. A half-dozen detached soldiers may and we have no ¢ 
go without offense into a neighboring country, Let / aio 

a regiment march there, with colors displayed ang 
trumpets sounding, and see how long it wi! * 

before the instinct of the invaded affirms {})¢ dis. 

tinction betwen what is done by unorganized jy. 
dividuals, and what is done by an organized band | 
A friendly welcome might greet the one, Sabres 
and bayonets, with their deadly smile, woulq face 
the others,before they had marched a single league, 
In regard to the work of sending exploring 
and itinerant agents, to eupersede other churches 
by forming N.S. Presbyterian ones, the Commit. 
tee say, and the Evangelist true to its funct} 
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which has made such a course necessary.—I 
this be so, pray how came the Assembly at Wash- 
ington in 1852, who expressly reiiffirmed tha: 
Plan as then extant and binding, to recommen ! 








the same measure, as again and again we haye 


been told they did? Was the Plan of Union deg I, 
before it was dead? Or was this measyre prede- 
termined years ago, by the spirit of sect, and js t 
now sought to be justified by its advocates }y fi ” 
any plea that is nearest their hand, and that Jook 7s, = ae 
most plausible? The fact is that the recognised dis 
use of the old Plan of Union, in its cumbrous an se: 
necessarily transient details, has made » - armed and cli 
difference whatever at the West as to either neve ses 

sitate or justify such a scheme. The Albany Con- It is as impo 
vention, which recognized the actual disuse f the 


and the work 


. ' 
ages, that wh 
» 


ry in the vik 








down. 
But melancholy as such desolation is, we cannot 
mourn over it, when we think of our widowed : : he? - : : sep 
neighbor, the light of whose dwelling has been ex- the advancement of the sect with which they are | the rivers of the Interior, or the wooded and shel- | pied, the Society is swift to send its minister 
tinguished since we parted one brief month ago; or identified; they are always ready to decry ‘In- | tering bluffs of the River-bank, or the stretch of the | thither, to publish the truth, and to assemble the 
when we visit those loved ones of our flock whose | dependency,’ by which they mean nothing more | Lake side, give promise of other and equal cities ; | worshippers. No rush of emigration can outrun 
brightest jewels have been snatched away by death. | or less than the Congregationalism of Massachu- | or across the expanse, and into the hamlets, amid | the flight of its survey and its effort. The Terri- 
° setts, New-Hampshire, and Maine, transplanted to | the villages, and beyond the frontiers of the states | tory of the Kansas had no sooner become open to 
New-York ; they are eager to catch and swift to yet further towards the setting sun. an emigrant population, than its missionaries 
circulate any rumors of ‘heresy’ against honored | Now in regard to this method of supplying | were there, to meet this with the Gospel. The 
theological instructors at the East, though in |large towns with the influences of the Gospel, | woods of Oregon no sooner resounded with the axe 
their hearts they can not but know that these are | there are several things deserving to be considered. | of the pioneer, than its minister was beside him, 
unfounded, and though they themselves, at the |Such is intrinsically the natural and proper |to speak to him of Calvary. And if the Society 
same time, have pet notions in theology, and are | method of supplying a village with Christian in- | had funds enough in its treasury, if the Middle 
zealous to spread these, which no school in New- | stitutions ; for the local church in that village, well- | States gave it one half what the Eastern do, it 
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N. 8S. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
EXTENSION, 
Tue effect of a newspaper article depends very 
much on the time and the circumstances in which 
it is read. It may be that if the angry articles of 
the New-York Evangelist, published a fortnight 


Plan without either seeking or being competent t 
overthrow it, said truly and well, that “in the ey 
dent disuse of the said Plan according to it 





Correction AND Omissions.—In the article on the 
“ Kanzas Question” in last week’s issue, seventh 
line from the top, for negative read affirmative. 
The absence of the editors from the city has occa- 
sioned more inaccuracy than is usual in proof-read- 
ing for the last few weeks. We are obliged to omit 
@ second article on Kanzas, Dr. Solger’s valuable 
letter on the war, notices of commencements at 
Marietta, and Vermont University, and several 
other communications already in type. A Statis- 


° since, had been read by us on their appearance, 


or when our thoughts were not otherwise engaged, 
they would have seemed to us weighty, and their 
attack as severe in effect as in intent. As it is, 
they seem simply ill-natured and unprofitable; 
provocative of nothing beyond such a simple and 
plain rejoinder as shall set forth again the facts 
which they distort. We may perhaps be excused 
for saying, once for all, that we have met the vio- 
lence of controversy quite too often hitherto to 


England from the oldest to the newest would 
recognize as sound; they are, in fact, so accus- 
tomed to import from Germany both their logic 
and their language, that when another expresses his 
thought in the handiest Yankee phrase that 
occurs to him, they instantly suspect him of 
‘misapplying a German phrase ;’ they are zealous 
to be leaders, while only qualified for it by 
the accident of position, or by natural wiliness ; 


located and rapidly growing, and already self- 
sustaining, ought to rise to the work, and to 
gird itself for it, of making that village in all its 
extent a centre and domain of Christian truth. 
It ought not to rely on others to do this. The 
work is its own. It will itself be immensely in- 
vigorated, and morally strengthened, by the effort 
to do it; and Christ has planted it there, and car- 


ried it to strength, for this veryerrand. 


the cross ; it would push out churches, mor 


pate the steamboat, and plant in the centr 


ful townships of Vermont or of Ohio.—It says to 


would mark every league of the Westward 
advance with the glittering line of its heralds of 


rapidly and widely than capitalists can push 
railroads ; it would make the sanctuary antici- 


of every new township the Christian Assembly 
which shall make that, in its time, like the beauti- 


ginal design, we deem it important, and for th: 
purposes of union, sufficient, that Congregational! 
ists and Presbytarians exercise toward each othe: 
| the spirit of love, * * and that in the formation 
of such a church [in the new settlements] its ec- 
clesiastical character and relations be determined 
by a majority of its members.” The famou 
Towa resolutions contemplate and affirm precisely 


e 


the same thing; and the recent churches at the 





West, aided by the Home Missionary Society, 
have been uniformly organized upon this plan, 
which is a real and practical Plan of Union, 
still recognized and applicable. 


and they seek, by every species of artifice and 
management, to make themselves eminent and 
even paramount in their sect. Now, for such 
men we have no more respect than they deserve, 
and shall be at no trouble to express what we have 
not. They have hated The Independent with in- 
tensest virulence, from the very beginning, and 
have sought in every way to injure and retard it. 
We shall say of them what we think. We bave 
never said any thing half so contemptuous as one 
of their own papers, the (Genesee Evangelist, 
said of them the other day, when it described 
them with a vividness that must have been 
intolerable, as ‘just hatched into the Presbyterian 
Church, and running about to dictate its policy, 
with the shell of Congregationalism still on their 
heads.’ But we have allowed the degree and 
the kind of our regard for them to be easily 
manifest, whenever,it was called for. And we 
may do so again. When a man whom we have 
respected becomes joined to this class, it is to us 
a heart-felt sorrow; it is to him an ineffaceable 
shame. 


So too this method of supplying a village which 
is going to be a city, by building up in it one 
self-sustaining Church, and then leaving others to 
be erected by colonization and local effort, is a 
sufficient and trustworthy as well as a fit method. 
It is adequate to the end proposed to be gained, 
proper diligence of effort and proper self-sacri- 
fice being put forth of course, by the Christians 
there assembled. It is everywhere the usual, the 
almost universal method. Every village in New- 
England has been supplied with its churches, in 
exactly this way; and so has every village or 
city of this Empire State ; and those further West, 
wherever churches have heretofore been founded. 
Cleveland is not destitute of Christian institutions. 
Its noble streets are crowned and consecrated 
with noble churches at every turn; and the lofty 
and proportional, stone spire of the First Pres- 
byterian Church there will very soon point out to 
the traveller on land, or the passing voyager far 
out upen the lake, the spiritual home of that con- 
gregation to which the Missionary Society first 
preached the Gospel by its messenger, to which it 
afterward committed the work of building up 
other churches, and which, so far from being im- 
poverished by the efforts it has thus made, has 
gained continually in strength and influence, has 
seen its colonies rising around it, like the pil- 
lared stems of the Banian to independent 
strength, and was never before so prosperous as 


every such assembly : ‘ Organize yourselves, after 
your own fashion, as Presbyterians if you choose, 
as Congregationalists if you prefer that; and we 
will support your Minister for you. And the 
tokens of its power thus to do what is needed, are 
strung as pearls along the thread of every rail- 
road, are clustered as a neeklace around every 
lake, are woven as a fringe on the debatable 
frontier between the White-man and the Indian, 
across the whole tier of the Western States. 


fear or to be impressed by it. Having sustained 
without damage the combined assaults of a small 
battalion of secular papers, each one of them of 

greater ability and more general influence than 
looked by no one, on account of the charge. our Presbyterian contemporary, we are not likely 
” to be shaken in our equanimity by any minor 
THE PROGRESS OF DESPOTISM. ingenuities of perversion, or by any amount of 
its sub-acid smartness. 

The ‘statistics’ of the Hvangelist we shall treat 
fully in another place. The collateral article of 
another writer will occupy us a moment, and then 
we will pass to more general views. The writer 
in question complains that some of the points 
made by the Evangelist in this discussion have 
not yet been met by us. This is very likely. It 
would certainly have been an unexampled suc- 
cess, if it had happened otherwise. Since the dis- 
cussion between us was commenced by the Evan- 
gelist, that paper had published, up to a fortnight 
since, at least sixteen articles on the subject, 
nearly all of them directed especially against us. 
We have published three in reply, and our neigh- 
bors have not yet done quarreling with the length 
of these. We have tried to make these articles base “oil : 
complete and star-pointed; to cover the whole these more trifling P reliminary matters, we will 
ground with them, or at least to indicate the proceed to consider, as briefly as possible, yet 
general reply to each more prominent position of broadly and clearly, the general relations of the 


our opponents. It is altogether probable, how- work assigned by Genk ny = woe 
ever, that some of these have escaped us. We to its Church-Extension Committee, with some 
, 3 


tical article on the Church-Extension Scheme, in 
answer to an article from the N. Y. Leangeiist, 
is necessarily transferred from the proper editorial 
columns to the first page. We hope it will be over- 


made to shine 
not lie in the 1 
forth evermor 
say's . “ Tsolat 
they 4 


which make tl 


For the adyo- 
cates of the new arrangement of the Assembly to 
base their arguments upon the disuse of the old 
Plan, when the same arrangements were planned 
at Washington before that disuse was admitte 
by them, and when the place of the former Plan 
has been supplied by another on which they have 
acted ever since, is certainly to use logic and the 
English language in the most extraordinary 
fashion. 

Finally, the Committee intimate, in regard | 
the whole plan, that they will administer it, fo: 
the present at least, on as small a scale as possible 
For some time, they think, the amount required 
by them ‘will not probably exceed what has been 
annually contributed to similar objects in ou 
Church, by ineans of correspondence, solicitations, 
and special agencies ;’ and so they hope to d 
minish nothing from the treasury of the Hom 
Missionary Society at New-York. We have no 
doubt that in this they are entirely sincere, nor 
that this would have been their course if the pres 
sure from without had been less strenuous against 





shine . 


the entire and 
Since the reign of James II., in England, there 


has hardly been an instance of judicial tyranny so 
gross as the recent proceeding of Judge Kane in the 
imprisonment of Passmore Williamson. This doc- 
trine of constructive contempt may be applied to 
put any man in the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania intoprison for life; and if Chief Justice Lewis 
is right, there is no power in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to protect her citizens from such acts of 
oppression. Mr. Franklin Pierce’s pro-consul im- 
prisons when he will, and there is none to deliver. 
Required by a writ from Judge Kane to bring 
into court the bodies of certain persons, a woman 
and her two children, whom Col. Wheeler had 
emancipated by bringing them into the State of 
Pennsylvania, where no slave can breathe but a fugi- 
tive, and whom Kane and Wheeler were conspiring 
to kidnap and seduce into Slavery again, William- 
son makes return to the writ in due form, that the 
persons named are not, and have not been, at any 
time, detained by him. The answer was perfectly 
true, the Judge had no shadow of a reason for 
doubting the truth of it; and if he had doubted it, 
he knew full well that the question of fact was a 


pure light and 
candlestick of 


: , , , are expressly f 
It is no more idle to dispute against the sun, . 


or to attempt to overthrow the Copernican theory, 
than it is to deny or conceal this fact. The Home 
Missionary Society has always been competent, it 
is competent to-day, so far as its logical limits 
are concerned, to do the wHoLE work of Explora- 
tion at the West. Why then does the N. S. As- 
sembly seek to take this from its hands? Why 
meddle with the work to which it is devoted ? 
The whole reason is expressed in that significant 
phrase which was accepted without hesitation or 
debate, till others had expounded it, and showed it, 
application, “IN ADVANCE OF ALL oTHERS”! It 
was to secure the planting of Presbyterian 
Churches ‘in advance of all others’—not of all other 
neighborhoods, or all other families, as the 
Evangelist would tell us, but of all other cuurcues, 
—that the assembled wisdom of the N. S. Presby- 
terians resolved at St. Louis to take this work 


of men. * Tak 
alms before n 
ye have no rey 


heaven.” Bu 








seclude from | 
or benevolent a 
ence solely to 
secking, th: 

court the repu 
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If now we have given sufficient attention to 


~~ 








them. One set of men originated this action ; 
and against them chiefly our censures have been 
directed. Another set of men, for the present, have 


the control of it; and no doubt they will try, as 
special reference to the ‘Report’ of that Com- ’ 


| : 


question to be determined by ajury. But without 
a jury, without a trial, without the opportunity of 
calling witnesses, the Judge pronounces on the mat- 
ter of fact, and sends an unoffending citizen to 
prison till he shall confess that the truth which he 
stated in his answer to the writ is not true. 


know that some matters of personal detail, which 
we meant to have attended to long ago, have been 
crowded along from article to article, till it has 
become almost unseasonable to treat them. To 
say, however, or to intimate that we have inten- 
tionally overlooked or deferred to treat any one 


mittee. It is by measurement against these 
general relations and facts that we may estimate 
that best. Indeed, the chief grief of the Hvan- 
gelist, hitherto, has been occasioned by the fact 
that we have not been willing to follow it off 


now, or so full of rich promise. 


The same method applies with equal fitness to 
Chicago or Dubuque, to Galena and Milwaukie, 
and allthe rest. There is nothing whatever in the 
Western civilization which makes it so far inferior 


into their own hands! 


of it. 
‘ unfortunate; 
that small rebuke. 


’ 


And till the leopard can 
change his spots, and the black man his complexion, 
the meaning of this phrase cannot be wiped out 
One paper may stigmatize the phrase as 
and the Committee may endorse 


the Irishman did with his musket, ‘to touch it off 
lightly.” We could not expect Mr. Lambert, for 
example, whom we know to be a Christian and a 
gentleman, and who said very honorably at St 
Louis that he “ was opposed to the entire scheme, 


The Evangelist may even 
take audacity from necessity,and declare that the 
phrase ‘was not adopted by the Assembly,’ 
although the whole Report was so adopted, 
and the preamble as part of it ; just as much so 
as the preamble of the Constitution of the United 
States, which precedes that instrument in its 
ordaining clauses, and yet is part of it as truly as 
any section ; so recognized by legislatures, and so 
adjudicated by judges. But in spite of all such 
shifts and diplomacies, it will always remain true, 
that to gain the planting of Presbyterian Churches 
‘in advance of all other’ cnurcnes, was the very 
gist and design of this part of the plan; and 
to have struck out that clause, without supplying 
its place by something equivalent, would have 
been to make this whole section of the scheme 
unmeaning or unnecessary ; to cut off its head, 
to take out its rudder. Let any man read the 
scheme, in its interconnections and its integrity, 
and the truth of this will be too obvious to allow 
further argument. 


Such is the progress of despotism. Such is the 
abasement of the old Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

What shall Judge Kane do next? Why should 
he not issue a writ of habeas corpus, requiring Albert 
Barnes to bring into his court the bodies of John 
Doe, and Richard Roe, and when Mr. Barnes replies 
that the said persons are not and never have been 
in his power, commit him to prison for contempt of 
court ? 


from foundation-stone to apex, because it is an en- 
tering-wedge to the adoption of a scheme of Eccl 
siastical Boards; because it can only 


upon a score of side-issues, but have insisted on 
confining our part of the discussion to evident 
facts, and the principles they involve. 


to the Eastern, that this modeof building churches, 
appropriate and unfailing here, is inapplicable 
there. No new force has entered that civilisation 
of late years, so depraving and debilitating it, 
that this method, which has always heretofore been 
efficient there, has all at once become a broken 
reed. It is just as easy to supply St. Paul’s or 
Oregon City with churches formed on this general 
method, as it has been to supply Sandusky or 
Cleveland, or Utica and Buffalo. The only pos- 
sible reason for deviating now from this honor- 
able, useful, and uniform course, is to gain the 
miserable sectarian advantage of founding and 
maintaining puny churches in these cities before 
they are called for ; till the points of importance 
being all preoccupied by these scions of the N. S. 
Presbyterian Assembly, Congregationalists shall 
have no afterchance in such localities, unless 
they work against their brethren, and at every 
disadvantage. 

It is a significant fact that the new plan was 
never thought of till CONGREGATIONALISM 
began to show itself amid these thriving 
Western cities. It is a significant fact that the 
effort of the whole organized N. S. Presbyterian 
communion is now to be concentred upon just 
these points, where the contest of the two de- 
nominations is growing urgent; while precisely 
similar ones, all along the van of our West- 
ward advance, have been fully evangelized here- 
tofore without such. The glibly gliding pens 
that would try to show that the Gosper demands 
this, must be neglectful of reason, and forgetful 

The field opened there to its operations is divi- | of the Past, as well as distrustful of the intelli- 
ded naturally into two departments ; large villages | gence of their readers ; and so far as they gain 
or towns and destitute districts. And to each of | credit, they cast the most cutting and intolerable 
these it has addressed itself with a particular and fit | reproach, of debility and pauperism, or of the 
method. Take first the Towns.—It has sent its | intensest uncharitableness, on the new cities of 
Missionary to such a place as Cleveland, for ex- | the West ! 
ample, on the shore of Lake Erie, at the head of} Now, it is important to observe that the whole 
the great and rich State of Ohio, a place marked | of this harmonious and intervolved operation has 
out by nature and by man to be the seat of a| been distinetly contemplated and arranged for by 
generous, refined and powerful social life, and the |the Home Missionary Society. It has planted 
radiating centre of vast political, moral and com- | one church, as the germ of others ; and not be- 
mercial influence. Through its Missionary the | cause it supposed that church, of itself, sufficient 
Society has preached the Gospel at that place, |for the wants of the whole growing city. Its 
till the church to which he has ministered has | mission has been to supply with the Truth these 


of the positions taken by our neighbors, is to in- 
timate what is entirely untrue. Let the principal 
writer on this matter in that journal state pre- 
cisely, seriatim, the points omitted which he 
wishes to have examjned; and we will reply to 
them immediately, one by one. If he does not 
choose to accept this offer, in the name of all pro- 
priety let a stop be put to this snarling small- 
talk about what is simply incidental. 

The same writer says, further, that we have 
used hard words in describing this sectarian effort 
of the Assembly ; have characterized it as ‘greedy,’ 
‘avaricious,’ and the like; and have been par- 
ticularly and unwarrantably severe on the New- 
Englanders, turned Presbyterians, who have ac- 
cepted and endorsed it. We have aimed to set 
forth the origin, the drift, and the animus of this 
movement, in exactly the light in which has pre- 
sented itself from the first to our minds. It 1s 


sprea 
i 
alarm through the church, and greatly dimin 


the attachment of laymen at the East to 
Church”—we should not expect him to 


The Cangregationalists and the N.S. Presby- 
terians have been earnestly cooperating in the 
Home Missionary Society, for a series of years, 
for the evangelization of the West. The Con- 
gregationalists are perfectly competent to evange- 
lize New-England, and they do not ask a dollar of 
assistance from the Presbyterians in that work. 
They give every thing there, and receive from 
others nothing. A partner then, who contributes 
nothing but his name to the common capital, 
against his associate’s time, and skill, and Ten 
Thousand dollars, might as well claim that he is 
helping to support his associate’s family, as the 
Presbyterians that they are helping New-Eng- 
land to provide for her own religious destitutions. 
The only sphere of this codperation, as a_practi- 
cal thing, is at the West. And the only ques- 
tion is, and for years has been, whether the Con. 
gregationalists should unite with the Presbyte- 
rians to evangelize the West, or whether they 
should gird themselves to do this work by them- 
selves, by denominational action, without foreign 
alliance. The former of the two courses has 
been chosen and pursued; and the Home Mis- 
sionary Society has existed, accordingly, having 
naturally the base of its operations at New-York, 
to evangelize the West. 

And to this work, in all its branches, great as 
it is, that Society has from the first been compe- 
tant. 


zealous as others, who originated, or early adop’ 
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ed this scheme, for developing its full capacities. 
Undoubtedly he, and those who sympathize with 
him, will manipulate it lightly, as long as they 
can; as a chemist does a retort filled with deto 
nating gases. 





UPSIDE DOWN. 


‘Tis a fine thing, this going into the country, 
away from the dust and heat of dog-days in the city. 
"Tis a very fine thing, this being everywhere wel- 
comed by the refined and the affluent—a guest in 
the best house, with the best people of the village. 
But ’tis not so fine, the coming back to find that un- 
bidden guests have made themselves welcome in 
your own home. With the pride of ownership you 
march up to your door, key in hand, looking around 
significantly to see whether the neighbors notice ; discs 
your return ; you put your hand upon the knob ; you | 4varicious, sectarian and divisive. It was so in 
begin to adjust the key—when, lo! the door opens | the intent of those who first moved in it. It will 
at your touch, as if eager to welcome the master of | be so in its natural working. However the com- 
the house. You wonder whether you could have | mittee having charge of the cub may hide its 
been so careless as to leave it unfastened ; but locks | claws and cover its teeth for one year more, it 
and bolts all dangling and dancing on the inner side, nevertheless has them in embryo, and will have 
reveal that violence, not carelessness, has made your them in full operation by and bye. And the 


. Passing in, you find the hall and : ‘ ip 
a sm aaa rong 2 og dthnmeicn, articles of the Evangelist, so far from convincing 
us of the opposite, confirm us in this opinion. So 


dies, and your bewilderment gives way to the delib- 
erate consciousness of being robbed. Opening a | long then as the English language remains, retain- 
shutter to take your bearings, you discover the par- | ing its present nature and scope, it is better to use 
lor floor covered with nic-nacs and bijoux in reck- | it according to the genius of it, and not to sacrifice 
less confusion; your chambers piled with the con-| plainness to elegance. We take the liberty to 
tents of closets, wardrobes and buresus, and the see with our own eyes, and not with our neigh- 
a8 house, from garret to cellar, gloriously upside- bor’s ; and when we see a gun, we know it is not 
Alternating between vexation and mirth at this | * wees: bey —_ os ay ee 
topsy-turvy scene, you call in the police, and sit | V°"sation ‘Yea-yea,’ or ‘Nay-nay;’ and are 
not addicted to so mixing up affirmation and 
negation in an indecisive conglomerate of both, 


down to a sober estimate of your losses ; twe hun- 
dred dollars at the least, in goods stolen and articles 

that a Philadelphia lawyer would be puzzled to 
tell which element predominated. The Hvangel- 


destroyed. | ut it is not in money to represent the 
ist began the discussion by calling us the hardest 


loss of souvenirs of travel, gifts of affection, and 
mementos of the absent and thedeparted. It is 

names it could think of; stigmatizing our articles 
as ‘inventions, ‘entire and unwarrantable mis- 


not in money to repair the wound inflicted on your 

sensibilities, at every new discovery of the desecra- 

tion of treasures that the hand of affection had - : 

touched. Luckily the more valuable of your effects | "Presentations ;’ and our whole course on this 
subject as an ‘indignity,’ ‘ disreputable,’ ete. But 
the moment it meets a replication to its abuse, in 

terms that are suitable, it is as fidgetty as a girl 


But such careful administration 
does not alter its nature. It neither changes nor 
mitigates its essential antagonism to the whol 
system of combined working, by the two denom 
inations; and it does not make less certain th: 
results that are to come from it. 

While the Congregationalists, as a body, has 
steadfastly adhered, at great loss to themselves, 
to the cooperative plan, incorporated and active 
in the Home Missionary Society—while those of 
them who have left the Society, at any time, have 
left it on other grounds, either of anti-slavery, o: 
of difference of religious doctrine,and have distinct- 
ly set up for themselves, not seeking to use the 
Society, while they sought to supersede it—the 
N.S. Presbyterians, in their most general council, 
and in their most formal manner, while resolving 
to continue to codperate with the Society, have ad- 
opted a scheme at variance with the whole basis on 
which it is built. They have not been willing, as 
the Congregationalists have been, to trust general 
influences for the spread of their principles, and 
the spread of their principles for the growth of “ 
their churches ; but have sent out their agents to . 
form churches for themselves, in advance of ald 
others, and have turned their whole communion 
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And now what say the Committee to these 
things? They say, in regard to the first matter, 
the predccupation of cities with their churches, 
that the Congregationalists have been doing the 
same thing in effect, and ought not to blame them 
for now taking it up.—The fallacy of this has 
heretofore been exposed by us. Individual 
Congregationalists have done what they could, or 
have done what they chose, in regard to answer- 
ing individual applications, or aiding small and 
separate local efforts. There was nobody to hinder 
them ; for the courts never judged such conduct 
immoral, no plan of codperation ever tried to 
interfere with it, and in New-England or New- 
York we tolerate no Pope. If, as the Presbyte- 
rian Committee now say, ‘ Solicitations for pecu- | into a city-mission society, to found and build 
niary aid in enterprises of this sort have been so | Churches, not in all the cities of the land, but in 
numerous and urgent among us that the most | Just those cities of the West, where the Congre- 
liberal have become weary of them,’ it is proba- gationalism of New-England, in its march toward 
ble that individual Presbyterians have done the| the Pacific, is trying to gain a foothold and a 
same thing and, perhaps local churches. But no| mame. If a man tells us that Black is White, 
complaint has ever been made of this, and no ob-| When we see to the contrary, we either distrust 
jection to it would ever have been urged. The his judgment or impeach his candor. And he 
Congregationalists, as a Body, in either their State who insists that all this is consistent with the co- 
or their recent General Convention, have never | °perative plan, must change our nature to make 
done any thing of the kind. They have, in fact, | U8 believe him. In the spirit and intent of the 
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are in safe-keeping elsewhere; but there are mis- 
sing articles almost worthless to another, for which 
you would pay down more than their weight of gold. 


All bolts and locks and bars have proved of no 
avail against these scientific burglars; and as your 
chagrin at the shabby trick subsides, you take a 
curious interest in following their manipulations and 
in complimenting their skill. There is a comic side, 
too, of such an affair. Here lies your choice rose- 
wood desik—the gift of a loving parishioner—its lock 
picked so skilfully that there is hardly a scratch on 
its surface; and yet all the reward the burglar’s in- 
genuity had, was the reading of some select discour- 
ses on the fall and the native depravity of man. 
Here is the inner drawer of your secretary, which 
the thief took so much pains to open, containing 
Only a few notes on “ the desert.” 

Here is your safe and secret box laid open, with 
all your certificates of New-York and New-Haven rail- 
road stock, which perhaps the burglar suspected to 
be spurious issues of his brother Schuyler, and go left 
untouched. [N. B.—The above, which are warrant- 


whose bonnet is awry. It should remember that | become self-sustaining. It has then left that 
ancient and profitable maxim, which pronounces church, as overy such church Should be left—as 
the amusement of projecting small masses of | the churches in Springfield, in Hartford, or in 
mineral concrete not safe for those whose habita- | Utica have been left, or in Newark, or in New- 
tions are of glass. Haven—to take care for the multiplication of 
As to the charge of excessive severity on New- Christian institutions throughout the place, as 
England men who have changed their faith and | Population flows in, as business and wealth fol- 
come out Presbyterians, after crossing the bound- low it, and as the original and afterwards en- 
ary between Greenwich and Rye, we have one larged church becomes too strait for the multi- 
broad distinction to make. There are Congre- | Plied worshippers. The Home Missionary Soci- 
gationalists who have gone from New-England, ety has never thrown upon the leading church in 
and have entered connection with the N. S. such a place the work of maintaining the preach- 
Presbyterians, for whom we entertain a re-|'8 of the Gospel in strictly distant and destitute 
spect most cordial, and an unfeigned regard; a parts of the town. Thither it has cheerfully sent 
respect and regard which we never for a moment its own Missionary oa have repeatedly shown, 
have been backward to manifest. These are | 2d has sustained him ‘Steadfastly. But in the 
honorable men, exemplary Christians, endeared | heart of the village, swiftly growing to be a city, 








nascent and advancing towns ; and this has been 
the means adopted by it for that end ;—a means 
which scores of succcessful experiments have 
shown to be wise, appropriate, and sufficient. To 
say that the second church sustains no relation 
to the Society which has established and fortified 
the first, is to say that the fruit on the tree that 
has sprung up as a shoot from another sustains 
no relation to the hand which planted that. The 
whole operation, from first to last, has come 
strictly within the purview of the codperative plan. 
And to intermeddle with it, as the recent Assem- 
bly has ostentatiously done, is directly to inter- 
rupt and invalidate that plan, supplanting it 
at these most important points, by an exclusive 
sectarian operation. 

The second field for the operations of the 





most emphatic and positive manner; and on the 
distinct ground that such action on their part 
would be an interference with the codperative 
plan. The N.S. Presbyterians have done it, in 
their General Assembly, and while still professing 
to cooperate with the Society: and it is this fact 
which has aroused the attention of N ew-England, 
and awakened a spirit there that all the itinerant 
Presbyterian agents now sent to operate on those 
free churches, will find it impossible to lay. 
For the Evangelist to say, in excuse for this, that 
what is fair and right when done by the parts, 
cannot become unfair when done by the whole, 
that there is in other words no proper distinction 
between the acts of individuals and the acts of a 
whole body, is to say what every man’s common 





refused to do it, as we have said before, in the 


scheme we can not be mistaken, _ Its fruits will 
come as surely as the years. And when they 
come, no others will be really responsible for them 
than they who have planted, in this action at St. 
Louis, their fruitful germ. 
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PARTIES IN WISCONSIN. 





WE observe that it has been proposed in some 
quarters to nominate Mr. Booth as the anti-adminis- 
tration candidate for the governorship of Wisconsin. 
If such a nomination will unite all parties in that 
State, who are desirous of voting against the nation 
alization of slavery, and if Mr. Booth can be elect- 
ed by as large a vote as can be concentrated upon 
any other candidate in the interest of freedom, there 
is no doubt it would be a very significant sign of 
the times. Whether the conditions we have sug- 
gested are realities, we have no means of knowing, 
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“STEER STRAIGHT TO ME FATHER,— 
STEER STRAIGHT TO ME” 


BY ELIZABETH H. J. CLEAVELAND, 


A rarner rowing with his little son, touched at a 
gmail island, where he left him to await his return. 
But when he would have gone back to the child, a 
fog so dense shrouded the water as tocut him 
Off entirely from the island. Wandering long here 
and there, in despair of acoomplishing his object, s 
sound from afar floated to his ear, and he recogniz- 
ed the voice of his little child, “Steer straight to 
me, father—steer straight to me.” With this for a 
guide, the way so dubious was opened before him, 
and the little boat soon reached the island for his 
rescue. 

Some days afterwards the child sickened and died, 
leaving the mourning and unchristian parent, long- 
ing as before to regain his lost one, but in despair 
as to the way. Andthen did memory bring back 
the dear child’s voice from the lonely isle, and 
eagerly he obeyed the same voice now, that ever 
Seemed calling him thus from heaven, “ Steer 
straight to me father—=steer straight to me.” 


A svnvy isle on the ocean lay, 

And a bark at morn had sailed that way ; 
And there on the islet green and wild, 

A father had left his little child. 


“Stay here my boy till I come for thee ;” 
And far away on the wave sailed he, 
But ere his bark to the isle went back, 
A fog came down on its silent track. 


And wandering now was the father wild, 
About on the wave for his darling child, 

For nothing there was to guide his way, 
Where the isle at morn with his treasure lay. 


Wearily, drearily sailed he on, 

Nor nearer came to his little one, 

And wearily, drearly wore the hours, 

To the boy, now tired of the woods and flowers. 


But list ! what floats on the thickened air? 

Who calls to the frantic wanderer there, 

And whence is the sound that he stops to hear, 
“Straight to me, father—father steer.” 


It floated long and it floated wide, 
And it pointed the way o’er the darkened tjde, 
*Twas a childish voice, but sweet and clear, 

“ Straight to me, father—father steer.” 


Days passed, and a bark was launched once more, 
And the child was-left on a heavenly shore ; 
Again was the father wandering lone, 

Without a guide to his darling one. 


But deep in the mists of woe and sin, 

A little voice ever was calling him. 

An angel’s voice, and he stops to hear— 
“Straight to me father—father steer.” 

New-Haven, April, 1855. 
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WE WEPT WHEN WE REMEMBERED THEE 


We wept when we remembered thee, 
And bitter were our tears, 

O Zion! oxce the blest and free, 
The hope of former years— 

Thy children in captivity, 
How could we hush our fears? 

Unheeding passed Euphrates’ wave, 
Though mourners sat beside, 

Its banks were like a living grave, 
To those who would have died— 

When none could raise an arm to save 
Their country’s love and pride. 


Tke willows drooped in silence there, 
While on their branches hung 

The harps whose tones we might not hear, 
Neglected and unstrung ; 

Mo music breathed along the air, 
By those wild echoes flung. 


As mutely bowed our fainting band, 
In sorrow to the earth, 
All sternly came the harsh command, 
From men of heathen birth, 
‘Come sing a song of Zion’s land 
With strains of holy mirth.” 
Yet never while these hearte shail beat, 
In foreign chains unblest, 
Shall Salem's sons the theme repeat, 
On Zion’s hill addreesed ; 
Or tune the lyre to praises swee', 
By tyrant foes oppressed. 


Oh, should I ere forgetful prove, 
Jerusalem ef thee; 
Should other joys divide my love, 
May every pleasure flee; 
Hope from this guilty heart remove, 
And poor my portion be sin 
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Family Reading. 
VISITS TO THE COUNTY ALMS-HOUSE. 


No. Il. 


A FAIR AND FRAIL YOUNG 
‘The short and simple annals of the Poor.” 

On entering the Magdalen ward of the Hospital, I 
beheld in a far corner a face unusually beautiful and 
fair. The symmetry and expression of the features 
were among the finest that I have seen, and the 
skin the most delicate and fair that can be imagined. 

It was a girl of eighteen ; evidently too thin and 
pale for health. I wasastonished ; and could hardly 
believe my eyes. Is this, said I, the place for so 
fair a flower. 


FEMALE, 


I had found one in the grcen of her years expect- 


ing soon to die, but instead of being alarmed at the 
thought she was rejoicing at the prospect of soon 
leaving the world. Nor were her views bounded 
by the troubles of a life she was soon toclose, She 
was looking forward to positive beauties and glories 
in a holy state. She had bright anticipations of 
seeing Jesus in heaven, and being welcomed by him 
to a place among his redeemed ones, where she 
might praise him forever. 

At my first interview I learned little of her his- 
tory, and I did not enter into an inquiry after the 
particulars of her religious experience—its begin- 
nings, and its progress. The facts which I did 
learn had better be omitted, and embodied with what 
I may have further to say respecting her in these 
particulars. I think it may have been two weeks 
before I saw her again. 

When I approached, she said, “It seems to me 
you have staid away a great while. I have been 
wishing to see you.” At this time she disclosed 
pome of the details of her unhappy life, and reiter- 
ated, with some additions, her views and feelings on 
the subject of religion, and the prospect of death. 
She said there was nothing troubled her but the 
thought “of being buried in the woods.” I told 
her perhaps she would not be buried there, and if 
she should be, the Lord woald take care of ber dust, 
and it would make no difference. She knewit, but 
She did not like to think of it. At this visit, and 
the one previous, she requested prayers, At each 
time the nurse, who is Catholic, and one of the 
patients, kneeled beside me during the service. As 
1 was leaving her she said, “ You will come again !” 
“ Yes,” says I. 

On leaving her the third time, she said, “ When 
will you come again?” ‘*Soon,” says 1.“ Will 
you come this week?’ ‘“ Yes, I think so.” I went, 
but she had fallen asleep. Her spirit had fled 
about ten minutes before I came, The body was 
greatly emaciated, but the countenance was placid, 

I stood for some minutes lookingat the fair form, 
and asked, “ Whither has the spirit which #0 lately 
inbabited it fled?” I knew that her life was againg: 


her, as, indeed, whose life is not? I knew that 
vice is hardening in its influences, and that an out- 
cast from society is seemingly almost flung beyond 
the means of grace. But I knew at the same time 
that Christ Jesus had come to save sinners, and 
that, while executing his mission here, he said, 
“The publicans and the harlots can go into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Here was before me the body 
of one who manifested contrition, and avowed faith 
in the Savior. And could I avoid the thought, 
“Well, that poor sinful creature has washed her 
robe and made it white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
But I have not told all my reasons for indulging in the 
preponderance of these brighter thoughts respect- 
ing her. I had obtained from her, though with 
feeble and interrupted utterance, an outline of her 
religious history. Twice had she been deeply seri- 
ous, and on the point of joining a Methodist class. 
But her seriousness had been dissipated, and she 
had again become thoughtless. After the attack of 
sickness with which she was now prostrate, a new 
sense of her sins had come over her, and she saw 
herself to be exceedingly vile before God. She 
felt self-guilty and condemned, and saw no pos- 
sible way to escape. And when her destruction 
seemed inevitable, the thought came into her mind 
that Christ was the Savior of sianers, and that he 
might be able to save her. She felt moved to cast 
herself at his feet, and to give herself entirely to 
him. In doing so the anguish of her soul departed, 
and she felt sweet peace in resting on Christ as her 
Savior. Her words, if I recollect, were, ‘I saw 
that Christ could save such aoneasI.” During 
the few months which followed, her frame of mind 
had been uniformly happy. She was content to 
live and suffer, but had rather die. She bad no 
Christian voice during the last conflict to counsel 
or to comfort her, but she prayed audibly, and often 
asked, ‘‘ Why don’t the minister come?” 

In getting this account of her religious experi- 
ence, I was particular to leave her to her own 
method of speaking, without the intervention of 
leading questions or helping by any suggestion. 
Seldom, indeed, do we hear so clear and so scrip- 
tural an account'of “‘ the great change,” as she thus 
gave. Nothing extraneous uttered, nothing impor- 
tant omitted. Where could she have learned to do 
this if not from God? Standing thus I could but 
seem to hear the Savior saying to her from the 
skies, ‘‘ Daughter, come home; ke of good cheer; 
thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

If any shall have been interested in reading what 
I have written of the last days of Mary Louisa 
R——, they may be gratified with some further 
facts in her earlier history. 

I fully believe that she meant to tell, and did tell 
unreservedly the truth respecting herself; yet there 
were chasms in filling which mistake was most 
natural, These chasms are, however, from other 
sources of information mostly filled, so that her 
strange history is nearly complete. For these ad- 
ditions and facts Iam indebted to Mrs. Stickney, 
the matron of the Magdalen Female Benevolent 
Asylum, and her assistants. 

There was a woman whom Mary called mother, 
the only mother of whom she had any knowledge, 
and to whom she went when quite young. Whether 
she had any knowledge of her real parents I do not 
know. It was of this ‘‘mother-in-law,” as she 
called her, that she said, “She believed she wished 
to have her do right,” in answer to the question 
whether she bad given her good instructions; an 
answer which at the time greatly puzzled me. 

The truth is, this woman who undertook to be a 
mother to this little orphan, was a vile woman, and 
kept a disorderly house of the worst kind, and died 
a confirmed sot. Such, too, were her sisters, into 
whose hands Mary fell at the age of fifteen when 
the mor#er died. Still it was true that this aban- 
doned woman did try to keep the little girl, as Mary 
then was, away from the scenes enacted at her own 
house. In order to her education, she boarded her 
at various places, and, among others, she was at 
one time in some kind of a Catholic seminary under 
the care of the Sisters of Charity. In this school 
or institution, whatever it was, I suppose she must 
have been taught some form of prayer, which, as 
she said, she never failed daily to repeat, even in 
her greatest sinfulness. 

She had a violent temper, and after her fall, if not 
before, she was somewhat addicted to drink. This 
she acknowledged of her own accord, though she 
denied ever having used profane language. 

Three years ago, or when Mary was fifteen years 
old, the strange mother died. Her sisters, of whom 
mention has been made, would do nothing for her. 
Indeed, what could they do for her good? Thus 
was she a mere child, without friends, without 
any skill to labor, and without any fixed moral 
principles, turned out into a deceitful, and corrupt, 
and ensnaring world. Till then, with all the dis- 
advantages of her birth and education, she is be- 
lieved to have been uncorrupted. Buta vile, in- 
sinuating, artful girl, who has herself gone to give 
her account, persuaded her that the ways of trans- 
gression would secure to her a more comfortable 
living and a pleasanter life. She fell—and from that 
time, as she herself said, her short course was all 
made up of sorrows. Her descent was brief and 
and rapid. We need not follow her. 

In less than one year from the time of her fall, 
she was found with other youthful offenders in a 
house of correction, and thence she made her way 
to the Magdalen Asylum. It is needless to say 
she received all the attentions that her case would 
admit. Here for the first time in her life she was 
faithfully and kindly taught the doctrines of the 
Bible and her duty to God. Here she learned the 
great truth that Obrist Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners. Here it was she had those seasons 
of seriousness. Here were sown the seeds of divine 
knowledge which wrought so powerfully on her 
heart after she had left this salutary retreat, and 
which, as we fondly believe, have issued in her 
salvation. 

She left the Asylum by advice of her physician, 
and it is believed that from the time of entering 
that institution, aside from her unhappy disposi- 
tion, her conduct was entirely correct. Her days 
of reform’ were nearly double those of her sins. 
Her character here was wade up of extremes. We 
trust it is all brightness now. 

Ihave felt it an honor to have been chosen of 
God as his minister to counsel, and comfort, and 
confirm one young wanderer, whose rapid course to 
ruin excites our pity almost more than our abbor- 
rence. And surely the ladies of the Magdalen 
Asylum must have great consolation in the thought 
that by their means another ruined one has been 
rescued, and raised, as we trust, to shine as a star 
in heaven. 
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THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 





Every day we hear the exclamation: ‘‘ What is 
to become of us; peop'e grow so extravagant ; they 
live so beyond their means; they are so reckless, 
so unprincipled, so dishonest, all for the love of 
display.” This is all true, and what is to become 
of us I do not know if the world progresses in this 
direction much longer. 

This love of display is 2 strange feature of the 

human mind—this desire to dazzle, to obtain noto- 
riety, to be talked about, ‘“ Let not your left hand 
know what your right band doeth,” is an injunction 

80 little heeded, thas to let all the world know 

seems rather to be the ruling desire. . 

Here isa “gentleman who, during all the years 

of his early youth, induiged one fond dream, and| 





toiled diligently that it might be realized. He | 


THE INDE 


longed for a home with its quiet pleasures—a place 
to rest when he was weary—the affection and con- 
tentment of domestic life. He was too prudent to 
begin family cares and family expenses with only 
the fruits of his daily labor, and, ere he assumed 
these responsibilities, laid by a little fortune, enough 
to secure competence in case misfortune or adver- 
sity overtook him. When he selected a wife, he 
thought he selected one who would attend to the 
ways of his household, and be content with the 
same quiet pleasures as himself. I saw them com- 
mence housekeeping with every prospect of pros- 
perity and reasonable happiness—with all the com- 
forts, and many of the luxuries of life, 

Five years have passed away. How much hap- 
piness they have enjoyed I cannot tell, but, pecu- 
niarily, they are on the brink of ruin. The gentle- 
man says: “I shall soon fail, and we must give up 
our house, our pretty garden, and all our comforts, 
and begin again in poverty.” And how has this 
happened? He maintains it is through his wife’s 
extravagance, and does not hesitate to imply that 
she alone is to blame. Let us see. These are 
some of the items of his expenses. They live ina 
country place, and therefore have not city style and 
city customs to cite as examples and reasons for 
allurement and temptation which they camnot re- 
sist. They do not profess to belong to the fashion- 
able world, yet “‘ what people will say” is the ruling 
motive in all they do that is trespassing against 
conscience and leading them from the path of duty. 
Details may seem trivial, but it is by these alone 
the folly of their extravagance can be truly 
exhibited. The lady must have a toilet like her 
neighbors; she cannot possibly go respectably to 
church without a change of bonnet for every season 
in the year, and one or two extras for rainy weather 
and evening meeting. For each of these dress 
bonnets she gives thirty dollars! making a hundred 
and twenty dollars for this one article of her ward- 
robe. It so happens that on account of an excess 
of rainy Sundays, she wears one of them only four 
times before the season is ended, and the article is 
useless henceforth. Next year the fashion will 
change, and another just as expensive will be nec- 
essary, and so on to the end of the chapter. Other 
items need not be specified; in theory they cor- 
respond to this, and in practice involve the same 
excess. 

But why do you not restrain this passion for 
display, when you see yourself going to swift 
destruction; why do you not stop before it is too 
late? we say to the husband who is lamenting his 
misfortunes. [His only answer is, “He cannot.” 
He sometimes remonstrates, but he has not the 
moral courage to restrain. 

But we should be inclined to say he has never 
attempted it in the right manner. He never made 


his business—with the amount of his income, and 
the consequent necessity of economy. He has not 
treated her like an intelligent companion, but like 
a child oraslave. He has said, “‘ We cannot afford 
it,” but he has not given the reason, or kindly 
demonstrated to her how their expenses were tres- 
passing upon theirmeans. With criminal weakness 
he has preferred to indulge her, encouraging in her 
a foolish pride, and generating in his own bosom a 
cruel bitterness, rather than take the trouble to 
teach, convince, and strengthen. 
regretting that he has ever assumed the respon- 


sibilities of domestic life, or was so foolish as to 
hope for its pleasures, and does not hesitate to ad- 
He knows 
he is soon to be bankrupt, and is pretending a 
reckless indifference as to what may happen to 
him in future life, because it is useless to attempt 


vise others to keep out of such a snare. 


to resist the tide of fashicn and folly by which 
woman is swayed. 

That women are swayed by a tide of fashion and 
folly I shall not attempt to deny, but that it is 
irresistible cannot be true. 


family to a fashionable watering-place, where a 
hundred dollars a week must be the least they can 
spend, and it is a hundred times more than they 
are worth in the world. Their reason for coming 
probably is that the daughters must be married, 
They have come here to perfect their habits of ex- 
travagance, to foster unhealthy tastes and learn an 
unnatural life ; to become in future the subject of 
just such complaint by some fond and foolish hus- 
band. Where is the fault? Men will insist upon 
it that there is no necessity for a higher education 
of woman—that she does not need to know books 
in order to keep house or take care of children— 
that to leave her mind vacant, to give her no dis- 
cipline or food for thought, is to fit her fur content- 


sickness, for affliction, for disappointment, for pov- 
erty, and all the trials of life. 


Let us lock for 2 moment into another house 
where, before marriage 2 dream as fond was in- 
dulged by two just leaving the world, and learn 
why it has been realized. Life was begun with a 
knowled ge of the resources on which they were to 
depend, and a mutual confidence in the capacity 
and the intention of each to live wisely and pru- 
dently. The book which recorded the receipts and 
the expenses was equally open to both, and neither 
physical nor moral restraint was necessary to com- 
pel a woman to study and practice economy. She 
knew as well as her husband when they could afford 
anything, and indulged in nothing they could not 
afford. Her personal expenses, the whole outlay 
upon her toilet annually for a succession of years, 
would be less than fifty dollars, though she lived in 
the city and moved in its choicest circle. They 
began with few of the comforts and none of the 
luxuries of life, and now are surrounded by them 
all. The education of the wife and moiher fitted 
her for any emergency. In prosperity or adversity 
she was the dignified, self-relying, uncomplaining 
woman, cheerful under sffliction, and patient in the 
hours of trial. She wes treated as a companion 
and equal, and not asaslave. When she asked 
for money it was not with the fawning tone of the 
sycophant, pleading for something to which she 
felt she was considered as having no right, but with 
the confidence which denoted that she was asking 
for what was her own. She wasa partner, entitled 
to equal shares, and all the rights and privileges of 
partnersbip. 

This is the sphere of woman, but even in these 
days of Ohrigtian light and knowledge she experi- 
ences a far different treatment from those who 
promise to love and cherish her. She is educated 
for idleness and folly, and then condemned for bee 
ing idle and foolish. She is denied all preparation 
for a life of self-denial and contempt of false appear- 
ances, and then called weak and contemptible for 
being influenced by them. Sheis to be pitied more 
than blamed, and those who keep her in ignorance 
and weakness should begin to think about the re- 
medy rather than bewail results. M, M. 
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A Worp ror Parenrs.—The ignorant nursery- 
maid is an educator; her lock, and tone, and gesture, 
are aids to the development of faculties perhaps of the 
highest order. Let not the fond parent who trusts 
her little boy to the temporary care of the servant 
maid fancy that the girl is “ only getting bim ready 
for school.” The girl is educating him, morally, men- 
tally, and physically; the cold water which trickles 
from his bead down his healthy, chubby limbs would 
provoke him to \try the. strength of bis lungs, to 
the no smai} disquietude of the house, were it not 
that Betty is amusing him “ by such a pretty story 





about a great, big black giant eating little boys and 
girls as if they were herrings.” Scarcely a sentence 
does she utter but she exercises or develops some 


his young wife acquainted with the true state of 


As it is, he is 


There is another merchant wino has brought his 


ment in seclusion, for the long and lonely hours of 


PENDENT. 


moral or mental faculty in such a manner as not 
only to counteract the good which the morning ab- 
lution might do as regards physical development, 
but also to do a positive injury. Now, had the girl 
been properly educated and instructed, her influence 
with the child would not have have been less—pos- 
sibly it might have been greater—and, oh how dif- 
ferent would the result have been ! 


ENVY. 


Sap is the ruin envy has wrought in this yet 
glorious, but till she entered, sinless universe! 
The sacredness of home and friendship is not 
always a shield against her. The munificence of a 
bounteous Providence does not always exclude her. 
We have heard how, with sacriligeous foot, she 
has dared to enter heaven itself, and instigate jeal- 
ous rivalry within its eacred borders, where no 
lack was ever known, where nothing was ever left 
to wish for. Contemplate the holiness and happi- 
ness upon which she there intruded, and think 
what must be the heart which could seek to disturb 
them. But the blessedness she saw there only 
maddened her, and she pressed on in her cruel pur- 
pose till her wicked devices had hurled the eldest, 
brightest angel from his seat beside the eternal 
throne, down, down to utter ruin, drawing after 
him one-third part of that glorious host. 

There were once seven sister stars. Heaven 
appointed sentinels; holy and joyous was their mis- 
sion, Long did they, hand-in-hand, pursue together 
their shining way. When the stars sang together, 
sweetest chorus arose from this sister band. But 
one of the brightest is seen no more. The stars 
come out nightly to watch at their posts, over sea 
and land; but one of this group is missed from the 
brilliant company. Ask of those sisters where is 
the absent one. Alas! they reply, one of us was 
brighter, another had a voice of richer melody; so 
she welcomed the dark spirit of envy, and chose 
her a confident and friend. While they whispered 
together their discontented and malicious thoughts, 
our poor mistaken one pined, her glory was dark- 
ened, and she sank from her place among us. 

It is said the pale moon once shone with her own 
light, and was in size and glory nearly equal to the 
sun. But she was the “lesser light,” and she mur- 
mured against the hand which had made her so. 
First she strove with frenzied effort to excel the 
sun, and above him “to rule the day.” But in 
vain, for so their Creator had not appointed. Then 
with malicious intent she called upon mists and 
vapors to obscure his light. But the innocent 
clouds dropped a grieved tear at the dark sugges- 
tion, and fled away. Then she sought to conspire 
with other heavenly orbs to cast a shadow over his 
brightness. Failing again, she turned to frame 
other designs against him, when lo! despair! 
earth’s transparent waters, which had ever danced 
and sparkled in her light, to which she often turned 
to see mirrored her own loveliness, and to hear 
softly murmured her praises, now reflected to her 
horror-stricken sight only the ghastly shadow of 
her former self. Her light and her beauty had in- 
deed all departed. 

In darkness and solitude she bitterly regretted 
her sin; and heaven at length forgave. Her former 
splendor was not restored; but a new mission, more 
humble but holier, was assigned her, which, with 
repentant meekness, she gladly accepted. 

Now, waiting in modest silence till the sun with- 
draws to rest, she lights her torch at his departing 
beams, and through the night of his absence secks 
out and cheers with subdued radiance spots where 
darkness and gloom else would reign. Meek, 
patient, pale, fair, she now pursues her way, satis- 
fied with the borrowed light she carries, and the 


humbler realm she rules. 
Beware, then, ofenvy. Her impious hand it was 


that first marred God's perfect creation; her finger 
that blotted out beauty and glory from the sister 
pleiads and the moon. J. K. L. M. 
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ORDER OF WORSHIP. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I have read with interest 
your various articles upon the order of Church 
Worship, Liturgical Worship, etc. The object, as I 
understand it is, to promote an increase of life, 
energy, and fervor in our worship. The Congrega- 
tional, or the people’s church, stands upon a broad 
republican basis, and possesses, we think, the 
elements of strength, simplicity, and union, but like 
other branches, it is an imperfect body, composed 
of fallible ministers and members, yet built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets—Jesus 
Christ being the corner-stone. 

We have long felt the desirableness of more 
Scripture in our worship. What is more impressive 
and attractive than God’s Word, read in clear and 
distinct tones, and with rightemphasis? Here the 
people can all unite, while, with open Bibles they 
follow the minister verse after verse. We think it 
would be for the profit of ald to listen to portions 
from both Testaments, being a part of the worship 
for every service. Let the opening prayer be dedi- 
catory—invoking the blessing of God, the presence 
of Christ, the Spirit’s aid, or Confession and Thanks 


ment, then sing a short Pralm, the people stand 


direct than they often are. 


to be—a fact which some seem to forget, if we may 
judge from the diffuse and very general petitions 
we are sometimes pained to hear from the pulpit, in 
leading the devotions of the people. 


as to lose unction. 
profit for the “furtherance of our faith!” 
municating by reflection to his hearers. 


in righteousness,” 


simply a rest of two or more beats observed. 


ment, Of course it must be advisory, and if it com- 


at an improvement of manner in our churches. 
We would do well to learn alittle from Episcopal 


solemnity of manner and devout attitude—no gazing 
round, or toward the choir ; no raising the yes—no 
appearance of restlessness or fatigue, during prayer 
—no haste when service is concluded, manifesting 
itself in a snatching of hats and a hurried manner 
of leaving church. The people come to worship, and 
worship is the object, It does not follow that the 
heart is always engaged. We recollect to have seen 
a young lady kneeling, apparently very devout over 
her prayer-book, while she was really arranging her 
hair beforea small pocket-glass, But the absorbed, 
humble, devout manner, is worth regarding, and is 
very differerent from a listless, abstracted, and in- 
different one. In prayer we think the attitude 
should be kneeling, ‘or reclining forward. Scrip- 
ture, propriety, and preferénce, favor this posture. 
It is a benefit to children to be trained to these 





observances, and helps to make them reverent and 
respectful, and we think with the attention fixed, 
and the thoughts concentrated, the heart is more 
likely to be touched. L, N. 
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A WORD TO CHILDREN. 





As I was riding in a public stage about a year 
ago, we passed a district schoo!-house where a dozen 
boys and girls were playing in the shade. As we 
came in sight, their games ceased, and by the time 
we passed them they were standing, some in groups, 
and others in a row, looking very intently at us. I 


I 


could not refrain from bowing, and saying ‘‘ Good 
morning,” to so many bright, up-turned faces. 
When I found the boys were not gallant enough to 
return my greeting, I said “‘ How do you do girls?” 
and looked particularly at a couple of sweet-loeking 
little sisters, in clean sun-bonnets and pink dresses, 
but not a smile or nod did I receive in return. 

We rode on in silence for a moment, when 4 pas- 
senger remarked: “ How children have changed 
since I was a boy. We used to take off our hats to 
every one who passed us, even if they did not 
notice us. I have been scolded more than once by 
my old teacher because I slighted some poor rag- 
ged person, It was the rule then for children to be 
polite, but now-a-days they have no manners.” 
“One may be thankful if they don’t hoot at us as 
we pass; and if a man chances to be old and feeble, 
likely as not they will cry out ‘ you’r drunk, you'r 
drunk,’ ” added a lady-passenger, joining in the con- 
versation. 

Not a dissenting voice was heard in favor of the 
modern manners among children, but all seemed 
by unanimous consent to regret the change. Al- 
though I disapprove of tale-bearing, I thought I 
would take the liberty of repeating this conversa- 
tion for the benefit of the young readers of The In- 
dependent. hope it does not apply to one of them, 
and yet I greatly fear that there is much truth in 
the criticisms I have repeated. 

True politeness must arise from kind and gentle 
feelings towards others, and those boys who used 
in old times to bow down so pleasantly to passers- 
by, may not have been any more truly polite than 
children now-a-days. Yet it did look better to see 
them bow and speak than tostand and stare vacant- 
ly, and I have no doubt but that such a well-be- 
hayed way of acting had a good effect upon their 
feelings. 

Children who do not treat elder persons with re- 
spect at ten or twelve years of age, need not expect 
to grow up ladies or gentlemen, for “the child is 
the father of the man.” They may learn to imitate 
polite manners, but they will be coarse and un- 
fecling at heart, with all their fine out-side show. 

I hope the children who read this paper will 
begin to be polite themselves, and show their school- 
mates how to behave, and as true politeness is very 
catching, it will soon spread all through the school. 
A little boy said to me once: “Do you know how 
I broke Dick of snatching? Why, I said ‘thank 
you,’ whenever he handed me any thing, and 
‘please’ when I wanted to borrow his slate sponge ; 
and now he has learned of me, and always says it 
himself.” 

When a gentlemen is very polite in everything, 
he is often called ‘‘ a gentleman of the old school,” or, 
a gentleman who learned his manners when child- 
ren were taught to be polite. I hope there will 
soon be such an improvement among young people, 
that when any one wishes to describe a very well 

behaved man, they will say ‘‘a gentleman of the 
new school,” 
Remember one thing, a boy of real politeness 


(Auveusr 16, 





1855, 


ing, neither shall there be any more pain : for the 
former things are passed away. The Lor.) God 
giveth them light; and they shali reign forever and 
ever. A pure river of water of life, clear as crystal 

proceeding out of the throne of Ciod, and the Lamb 
is in the midst of the street of it. The tree of life 
is there, with her manifold fruits, an endless ».. 
cession of heavenly sweets for heavenly souls. 


s J. W. K, 
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Selections. 


THE FUTURE CHUROH 


“ | saw a new heaven and a new earth’ 
BY 2. F. ©. 


New Heavens! new earth! where are yel Kyerm, , 

Cold skies, hard land oppress my weary heart. ; 
O seer, who gazed from Patmo’s island shore 
Into the future, when ehall these depart! 


Earth in her circular path among the stars, 
Bears the same burden still of sin and woe 
And through an orbit of recurring ware, 
The dieunited Chureh must falter slow 


Oh, for new Heavens! new light our minds to 

New strength from God to nerve the palsied 

New life from Christ to animate our dead, 

New love our eouls to enlarge, our hears to warr 

Must we forever tread this barren way, 

Repeat the fruitless round of old routine, 

When no new dawn proclaims the advancing day 
No tender sprieg clothes Earth anew with green | 


lead, 
arm, 


Believe we rather in the coming eweet 
Of Christ on earth, the living Christ to reign— 
When saints, by creeds divided ndw, ehall mex 
And his One Church all churches shall conte'r 


The lofty portals of these heavens expand 
The everlasting doors are lifted bigh ; 
And troops of angels at the gateway stand, 

To welcome in redeemed humanity. 


How long dear mother! holy church how dong 
From Austrian prison, Alabama's shore, 

The oppressed with fainting hearts their cries prolor 

Come, city of our God nor leave us more. 


Christian Inquirer 
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“TOPICS OF THE DAY.” 


Sccu is the heading to paragraphs that meet 
day by day in our morning papers. There isan aj 
propriateness in it which perhaps does not occur to 
the writers. [ew things can long hold the publi: 
One topic gives way to another; interest succeeds 
interest, excitement succeeds excitement. The 
themes are commonly ephemeral, striking not deeply 
into the heart of universal man. They are not 
worthy to be the themes of days and years. But 
there is one topic of weeks, of years, of life. It is 
not discussed in the dailies; it is not included ‘ 
the range of morning notices, Yet it has a unive: 
sal hold upon the minds of men, and it comes 
again and again, it abides with them while ten 
thousand “topics” come and go. No other toy 
lasts like this. 

It strikes also into the universal heart of man 
There is no one in this community who does not 
give it audience; notone. There is no one subject 
of abstract thought which receives a tithe of the at 
tention that is bestowed upon this. This topic 
religion—the soul's wants and heaven's provision 
It is not on account of numerical strength that 
religion is thus entertained. Probably not mor 
than one in eight or ten, in this community, pr 
fesses experimental religion. Nor is the press t 
direct ally of religion. Not that we have an 
gious press, by any means; although some portior 
of it exhibit a captious spirit when dealing with r 
ligious things that savors of bitterness. 

But religion has the convictions of men. I! 
very fact that man has a religious nature, ‘3 r¢ 
gion’s sufficient evidence. Superstition is itself ev 
dence of religion. Religion has the consciences 
men. They cannot work it away; they cannot 
drown it away in pleasures. The conscience of a! 
seared over becomes quick when seasons of thought 
fulness return, or when death approaches. The 
world has more and more conscience as its light ir 


irre 





will be civil and gentle to his mother, and brothers 
and sisters at home. If he is not, his good man- 
ners in company are of little value; because not 
prompted by love and gentleness. 
The same Bible which says, ‘‘ Obey thy parents,” 
also says, “* Be courteous.” M. E. W. 
-@- 


A MORNING VIEW. 


Catskitt Mountain Hovsr, Suyrise. 
Exrrson says: “Give me health and a day, and! 
were unkind to quarrel with one who offers to wait 
upon us with a thought ; and yet I like not his form 
of statement. Grant, Lord, the health—for with- 
out that man’s vision is little worth—but Ict me 
annex to that, Give me release from care, and a day 





or two, that I may observe, and meditate upon thy 
works, and become receptive. 

Whoso is wise will look out from this eagle’s nest, | 
and understand this marvellous expanse, and pause, | 
and wonder, and adore—not the expanse, but Him 
who made it. Complacent ignorance has often laid | 
heedless hands on God's acres; telling us, in one | 
instance with Sadducean folly, that there is and 
can be no resurrection, because forsooth, the whole 
manor could not contain the graves of the departed. 
Again we have been told that the idea of a general 
judgment could exist ouly in minds void of caleu- 
lation, it being an utter impossibility to assemble 


giving. Follow with reading from the Old Testa- 


ing—the long prayer fo!’ow, and here we would sug- 
gest that the petitions should be more specified and 
The people’s wants are 
the same as the minister’s, and their desires ought 


earth’s millions in anything like proximity. 

-| Letus see what can be seen from this wiadow. 
Looking northward there is Castleton, eight miles 
-| below Albany. Looking down the river is Hyde 
Park, fifty-seven miles from Castleton. Eastward 
are the hills of Berkshire rising from the Hudson 
like the upper seats in the amphitheater. Let them 
Stand as impartial spectators while we take the 


guage and measure of the goodly land on this side 
the river. This stretch of fifty miles or more, ten 


miles in width, contains five hundred square miles; 


There is per- 
haps danger of making the exercise so intellectual, 
Why should not the minister 
have in his own mind an arrangement for pulpit 
prayer, that he may present subjects with more 
Nota 
specified form, but varying from time to time, show. 
ing growth in holiness in his own soul, and com- 
Let the 
reading of the Gospel or Epistles follow, thus show- 
ing that “ all Scripture is profitable for instruction 
To an attentive audience some 
portion would give validity, strength, and symme- 
try to the other. The hymn before sermon we think 
should be joined in heartily, the people standing. 
We suggest that the lengthy instrumental inter- 
ludes between the verses be dispensed with, and 
We 
think a change of this kind would be an improve- 


mends itself to the approval of the church can be 


adopted. While upon this subject, we would hint 


or even Catholic worshippers. Every one who has 
been present during service must have noticed their 


and fifty millions of square fect. On these may 
stand earth’s one thousand millions, as any Saddu- 
cee, not unfaithful to his arithmetic, may easily 
assure himself, with ample space and scope for 
farther computation. 

Imagination sees on these patches of grass, of corn, 
of plowed land, of oats, and of wood, delicately 
colored, nature’s maps—the natives, gathered sever- 
ally in their allotted places, an exceeding great 
army, yet all under the eye, the unaided eye, of a 
single man. And if man can review this great 
army, cannot God? The pomp of emperors! aye, 
that has dwindled, and is too insignificant to be seen 
from this elevation; and so has the wisdom of the 
man who replies against God. Let him bethink 
himself, with old Eberhard Stilling, that when God 
makes a world of men, it is that He may do some- 
thing with them; and that of that disposition He 
is entirely competent to speak, and also to refrain 
from speaking. 

Look out once more upon this glorious expanse, 
Yonder are tens and hundreds of myraids of ants, 
gathering, toiling, struggling around their myriads 
of hills. Tell them that they are marshalled under 
one comprehensive survey. A few will entertain 
the fact, but multitudes have neither the leisure nor 
the inclination. “Since the fathers died, ail things 
continue as they were; and where is the promise of 
his coming?” Nay, but I mean, He that shall come, 
will come speedily, and his reward is with him. 
See you not yonder the Jordan of death, and be- 
yond the everlasting hills; a new heaven and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ; the glory of 
God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof. The nations of them that are saved are 
walking in the light of it, Into it shall in no wise 
enter anything that defileth, or worketh abomina- 
tion, or maketh a li¢; but yonder are all those who 
have died in the Lord, all those who were written 
in the Lamb’s book of life. They walk in white, 
for God has wiped all tears from their eyés. They 
have done with death, with sorrow, 





in other words, thirteen thousand seven hundred | 


' 


creases. The great facts of man’s fall from inno 
cence, and his need of 2 Savior and of a sanctifying 
spirit, are imbedded in the soul, : 
There are few souls that do not quiver, from the 
conscious sensitiveness of a quick conscience, when 
the hour of death draws on. Religion has also the 
Sabbath and the pulpit. There are those who would 
desecrate the one to an carthly rest alone, and w! 


| would tear down the other without being able ¢ 
| prove the things which they allege against it. But 
| the Sabbath stands, and its ordinances commar 


will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous.” it| which maintains that kindred ineticuth 


more respect than is bestowed upon any other ob- 
servances on earth, unless it be the equal regard 
n, the virt 
ous home. 

Far above the “Topics of the Day,” 
them as heaven is above earth, is the great topi 
eternity. Though the papers teem not with 
man's soul is full of it. Tnouyh it is beard not 
the streets, it speaks in the inner temple of th 
heart. Though it engage not the hot and dusty 
hour of life, it is the first theme in chilahood’s Lear: 


far fre 


and the last in the soul at life’s sunset,—7h- 


Piovs ANcestRY A Buiessinc.—The truth of t 
we have often observed; but never a happier illu: 
tration of it, than in the following extract from a 
discourse by the Rev. H. I. Coe, of Galena, on the 
death of Mr. Wm. Hempsted. Pious parents should 
not despair for their children, while experience and 
observation are so corroborative of what the Bible 
furnishes, of cheering assurance, that pious paren! 
al example, and fervent parental prayer, exert 2 
most powerful influence in moulding the characte: 
and destiny of children. 

Just before his death, twenty-three years ag 
the father of Mr. Hempstead said, ‘I shall soon | 
laid aside. My work for the church is almost done. 
My two youngest sons, though wood moral young 
men, are not in the church, but I have no more 
doubt that God will yet raise them up to fill my 
place, than that in answer to a father’s fervent pray- 
er, I was called to take his. They are children 
the Covenant.” To-day we record the exact falfi 
ment of this faith-inspuwed prediction. The fath: 
was one of the founders, original elders, and 
death, chief supporters of the First Protestant an 
Presbyterian church in St, Louis, These sor 
though years went by, and both reached the prime 
of life, and the strong will of mature manhood, wit! 
hearts unchanged, were in due time bronght withir 
the kingdom of God. There, both were soon num- 
bered among the founders, original elders and chic) 
supporters of churches; the oldest being one of the 
first elders of the Second, and the youngest of the 
South Presbyterian church of thiscity. Truly God 
is faithful to bis covenant. The blessing of a pious 
ancestry is areal blessing. We may doubt it; » 
may abuse it; but it is a precious privilege to be a 
child of godly parents. It is better to leave a goo! 
name behind for our children than wealth. The 
one may corrupt and destroy ; the other will prov 
& protecting shield. ‘The seed of the righteous, 
says Revelation, “shall be delivered, and his of 
spring shal! inherit the earth.”—Congregational 
Herald. 
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Cocswrt. —Rev. E C. Cogswell, who has be«! 
the stated supply of the Congregational Church i 
New-Market, has received an invitatioa to settle 
New- Boston. 





Foreign Bliscellang. 


Tur Dianorism of Wan—We intended to write an 
article upon the proceedings ot the Turkish at 
French soldiery, aud certain Evglish merchant eeamen 
at Kertch, and im the Yenikale in the Sea of Azof 
On eecoad thoughts, however, we have decided to lay 
before our readers, without note or comment, the 4 
counts given of these proceedings by eye witness 
The facts below will speak for themscives. We leave 
them to produce their proper effect upon the minds ¢ 
those who may peruse them. ; 

Lord Raglan writing to Lord Panmure under d ule 
of May 29, informs the war eccretary that the Allie? 
expedition to Kerteh, which left its anchorage off Se 
Vastopol on the 22d, reached its destination on ~ 
morning of the 24h; where the troops being landed 
Without delay, the war eteamers pushed on toward? 
Kertch and Yenikale, and ali the ol jects in conte 
plation were accomplished in 24 hours without rer 
ance on the part of tha enemy, without the sirehing a 4 
blow and wrthout the Siring of a solitary shot—the sa 
lies thus obtainisg bloodiess and unopposed possecs'e" 
of the Sea of Azoff ; 

The Russian army, amonsting to about 2.500 ™ o 
abavdended Kertch in the afterncon of the Gay °" 
which the Alhed troops landed at Ambualaki, and wee 
folldWed by « large nuwber of inhabitants, consisties 





and with cry-| of the nobles, Government emplogés, und pereone © 
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